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THE SECOND-HAND TEXT-BOOK BUSINESS 


By Professor L. 
WASHINGTON 


In the summer of 1933 a special ecommit- 
tee of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, of which I was chairman, 
made a study of the second-hand text-book 
jobbing business as it affects a number of 
educational and scholarship matters. This 
study has been continued since the report 
of 1933, and further supplementary studies 
are now in process. <A great deal of inter- 
est in the results of the investigation has 
been manifested by professors, authors, 
publishers and book dealers. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, to publish a brief sum- 
mary of the findings to date. Other find- 
ings will be published by the investigators 
as interest and results seem to justify such 
action. 

Within the last few years the business of 
selling second-hand college text-books from 
large central stores through mail order 
channels has grown to large proportions. 
This is not a new business, but its present 
magnitude is new. Nearly forty years ago 
a New York firm, Hinds and Noble, issued 
a fairly voluminous catalog of second-hand 
text-books and apparently did a profitable 
There are now at least five of 
these large mail-order jobbing businesses, 
three of which are located in the Middle 
West and two in the East. Some of these 
firms advertise more than half a million 
volumes in stock. Their sales have grown 
to such proportions that they have made 
serious inroads upon the publishers’ sales 


business. 


L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY 


of new books and have in some eases cut the 
royalties of authors to a minimum. The 
depression since 1929, with consequent 
hard times, is thought to have aided the 
second-hand text-book sales at the expense 
of sales of new books by the publishers. 
Both publishers and 
under this condition, 
even teachers have made serious complaint 
because of the increased use of second-hand 
text-books. The following summary will 
present the chief findings of our investiga- 
tion as the professors see the matter. Fu- 
ture articles will give the view-points of the 
publishers, the book dealers and the stu- 
dents. 

1. Forty-five per cent. of those professors 
answering the question regarding the effects 
of the second-hand text-book jobbing busi- 
ness upon student work reported that they 
had observed no appreciable effect of the 
business upon student efficiency. One 
sociologist reported a ‘‘lack of uniformity 
and quality of information received from 
the texts.’’ Another said, ‘‘Class prepara- 
tion frequently suffers by reason of the 
delay experienced by students who seek to 
obtain second-hand copies from jobbers, 
often to find their search fruitless and the 
time wasted.’’ <A teacher of French re- 
sponds: ‘‘In language study, serious de- 
moralization. Translations written between 
the lines often corrupt the student’s habits 
of work. Expecting to sell the text, the 


authors are restive 


and in many cases 
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student does not put into it the notes he 
A social science teacher complains 
text- 


needs. ’’ 
that 
books frequently depend on marginal notes 
and do not read the text consistently. An- 
other language teacher reports that he and 


students owning second-hand 


other instructors in his department change 
their text-books yearly in order to preclude 
the use of interlined second-hand copies by 
their students, but that the handling of 
texts from the 


jobbers by the local book store has rendered 


second-hand purchased 
this means of protecting the student inef- 
fective. 

2. Only 20 the corre- 
spondents had observed no effect of the 


business 


per cent. of 


second-hand text-book jobbing 


upon student preservation of text-books. 
Fifty per cent. of the replies stated that it 
increases the tendency of the students to 
dispose of their books once their class work 
is finished. A political science teacher 
comments favorably upon this fact as fol- 
lows: ‘‘(a) The student who would in any 
case make use of his textbook for future 
reference probably even now does not sell 
it. For the others, the pin-money received 
from the sale of the book, no doubt, econ- 
tributes more to the happiness of mankind 
than would a forgotten book in an attie or 
a basement. (b) To the student who buys 
the second-hand copy, the saving in money 
may be of significance. (c) It is to be re- 
membered also that a very large number of 
text-books, by their very nature, are pretty 
close to useless to the student who has com- 
pleted the The text-book is a 
means or a tool to an end. You will read- 


course. 


ily recall a number of required courses in 
which the textbook is neither of use nor 
of interest to the student who has com- 
pleted the course and whose chosen field is 
from that of the required 
language teacher takes the 


far removed 
eourse.’’ <A 
opposite view, saying, ‘‘Under temptation 
of ready money, students sell grammars 


needed for future college courses, not to 
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mention of essential value as part of the 
library of a cultivated person.’’ A dean of 
engineering states that he knows of ‘‘sey- 
eral cases where books have been sold which 
needed for reference in later 
courses.’’ Another teacher regards thie 
effect as detrimental and expresses the be 


will be 


lief that final comprehensive examinations 
at the end of the four-year course would 
stimulate the student somewhat to retain 
his text-books. Several correspondents 
speak of the practise of jobbers having 
representatives at their colleges at the clos 
of each session buying up as many books as 
they can obtain, sometimes offering as little 
as ten cents a copy, a price which is fre 
quently accepted by the student at that 
time of year. 

3. Only one person expressed a ‘‘doubt 
whether the appearance (entrance 
business) of the jobbers has had any no 
ticeable effect’? upon publishers’ sales. 
Others estimated the effect from a ‘‘moder- 
ate decrease’’ to ‘‘disastrous.’’ This is of 
course a matter about which the publishers 
can speak most intelligently, and thie 
reader is directed to communications on 
this point from the publishers included in 
a later article. 

4. One teacher reported ‘‘no 
tion’’ as to the effect of the second-hand 
text-book jobbing business upon authors’ 
royalties. One expressed doubt on this 
point. All others agreed that there is an 
unfavorable effect, one correspondent—not 
the one mentioned above—characterizing it 
as ‘‘disastrous’’ and another estimating it 
at a 50 to 75 per cent. reduction in royal- 
ties. Another complained that the effect 
was such that in most eases the author’s 
compensation no longer justified him in 
undertaking the expense of preparing the 
text-book. 

5. Fifty-five per cent. of those answer- 
ing this question were of the opinion that 
the ablest men are not discouraged from 
preparing text-books by the activities of 


into 


: informa- 
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the second-hand text-book jobbing business. 
Qne man believes that it will have a favor- 
able effect. He says: ‘‘It seems not to have 
been a barrier thus far. The present sys- 
tem may even have the advantage of dis- 
‘ouraging the mediocre from entering very 
argely into the textbook field, since 
the very best books (written by the 
nen) can be made profitable.’’ Another 
-orrespondent takes a less optimistic view, 


only 
best 


ae 


tating that ‘‘a good man has frequently 
preferred to give lectures, go into adminis- 
trative work, ete., rather than write the 
text book which he could have done better 
than anyone else.’’ Another correspondent 
says, ‘‘My impression is that publishers 
have lately encouraged the more popular- 
ized writings of the second-rate men.’’ 

6. In reply to the question as to the in- 
fluence of the second-hand text-book job- 
bing business upon the financial security of 
the publishers, one correspondent said 
‘‘none,’’ one said ‘‘slight,’’ another ad- 
vised, ‘‘Let the publishers take care of 
themselves.’’ A fourth replied at length as 
follows: ‘‘My impression is that there need 
be no worries on this score. Some publish- 
ers, in order to get a book in a particular 
field in which good books are already avail- 
able accept very mediocre or even poor 
manuseripts and as a consequence suffer 
These they hope to counter- 
balanee by larger profits from some of their 
better books. The extensive use of second 
hand eopies keeps these additional profits 
But considering the whole situa- 
tion, the publishers ean be safely trusted to 
hold their own.’’ Several correspondents 
mentioned recent failures and mergers of 
publishers and another ‘‘the pooling of 
advertising by four large publishing 
houses’? as evidence of adverse effects. <A 
majority of those answering considered the 
effects as adverse. 

7. Three teachers replying ventured no 
opinion on the question as to the effect 
upon the collateral publication of books of 


heavy losses. 


lower. 
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research. Two were inclined to consider 
the effect negligible. A large majority con- 
sidered it seriously discouraging. One of 
the writers made a variety of observations 
on this matter which are presented as fol- 
lows: ‘‘If publishers made more profits on 
textbooks and authors received larger roy- 
alties, then publishers could afford to pub- 
lish books of research at a very small profit 
or even at a loss and authors could afford 
to accept contracts with little or no royalty. 
(a) Textbook writers and research book 
writers are not necessarily the same per- 
(b) Nothing in the whole history of 
publishers supplies any basis for assuming 
that publishers would be inclined to strike 
such a balance between textbooks and books 
of research. (c) Why should the students 
be the ones to pay for the publishing of 


sons. 


these research volumes? In my opinion, 
what is much needed right now is to find 
a way of reducing the price of textbooks 
for students.”’ 

8. Opinion seems to be about equally 
divided between those who hold that the 
second-hand text-book jobbing business has 
stimulated revisions as a means to the out- 
witting of second-hand dealers and those 
who hold that publishers are afraid to 
bring out new editions in the face of the 
extensive use of second-hand editions, some 
of them long out of date. Apparently 
these two groups of correspondents have in 
mind two different classes of text-books, 
the former referring to those having suffi- 
cient popularity or being used in such large 
classes as to justify revisions in spite of or 
because of second-hand competition and the 
latter referring to a class of text-books 
with such a small normal demand as to 
render revision in the face of second-hand 
competition a highly doubtful policy. A 
few correspondents were inclined to believe 
that there was no appreciable effect upon 
revisions because of the competition of 
second-hand books. 

9. Again, opinion was about equally di- 
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the effect of the second-hand 


business upon the prices of new books, with 


vided as to 
a small minority opining that there was no 
effect. One of the strong partisans for the 
second-hand jobbers remarked: ‘*‘ Here ap- 
pears the vicious circle. The second hand 
book trade gained momentum because pub- 


lishers insisted upon unreasonably high 
prices. The sale of used copies has cut into 


the sale of new copies and foreed the pub- 
lishers to raise the prices still higher.’’ 
Another 
second-hand books must have the effect of 


teacher says, ‘‘Large sales of 
increasing the price of new offerings, since 
the publisher will want immediate returns 
to reimburse the cost of printing and ad- 
editor of a_ text-book 


the competition of the 


One 
that 
second-hand jobbers ‘‘raises the price out- 


vertising.’ 
series says 
rageously.”’ 

10. There seemed to be no definite infor- 
mation among teachers as to the effect of 
the second-hand market upon the price of 
second-hand — text-books. Fifty-five per 
cent. of the replies expressed no opinion. 
ifteen per cent. ventured the opinion that 
there was no effect. Twenty-five per cent. 
held that the prices were increased, and 8 
per cent. that they were lowered. The 
statements of store managers on this point 
were also conflicting. 

11. All but two persons replying found 
themselves unable to express an opinion or 
to give facts regarding the effect of the 
second-hand text-book jobbing business 
decentralization of educational 
publishing. One of these said there is no 
effect and the other doubted if any connee- 
tion could be established. The publishers, 
however, appear to hold the opinion that it 
helps to promote local publication and the 


upon the 


mimeographing of texts. 

12. The most commonly 
opinion was to the effect that publication 
of new books is reduced by the competi- 
tion, but three of the correspondents were 
convinced that there is a counter movement 


expressed 
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to stimulate publication of new books t 
circumvent the second-hand book jobbing 
trade. One correspondent said that the 
search for new texts, sometimes hastily pre- 
pared, was replacing the urge to bring out 
new editions as a more effective method of 
meeting competition. 

13. The teachers voted at a ratio of five 
to two that the second-hand text-book job- 
bing business should be discouraged. 
Those opposed to the business stated such 
reasons as the following: ‘‘In the interest 
of student learning.”’ 

“‘T believe that jobbing of used books 
that have reference value, such as technical 


books, should be discouraged, for the 
reason that persons interested in these 


books for study purposes will need them so 
long as they continue to pursue the sub- 
ject.’’ ‘‘It would be better not to encour- 
age this. Interferes with the choice of 
books. I have wanted to make a change in 
a text but a supply of new copies in the 
bookstore has stood in the way. They have 
not sold because of 2d-hand books.’’ ‘‘In 
our language studies we do not like to use 
marked texts, and condemn and avoid them 
as much as possible.’’ ‘‘It may become 

a nation wide corruption.’’ One dean 
of Liberal Arts reports that he had been 
compelled this year to deal with ‘‘an epi- 
demic of textbook stealing’’ from students’ 
rooms, the motive of the thieves being to 
sell the books for cash to the representative 
of the jobbers on the ground at the end of 


> 


the school year. 

14. Those opposed to discouraging the 
second-hand jobbing business offered such 
reasons as the following: ‘‘If second hand 
trade conserves human energy and facili- 
tates communication why should we oppose 
it even if capitalistic enterprise suffers?”’ 
‘*Helps students to economize during the 
depression.’’ ‘‘Good, if the students are 
given the benefit of the reduction in 
prices.’’ ‘‘Puts text books in every stu- 
dent’s hands.’’ 
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15. Teacher proposals for the discourage- 
ment of the second-hand text-book jobbing 
business ran as follows: ‘‘The school might 
require the purchase of new books by a class 
order. However, this is obviously unen- 
foreeable. The publishers must handle the 
problem.’’ ‘*Publishers might undertake 
the jobbing of second hand texts them- 
selves.”? ‘There are two ways by which 
the present development of the second- 
hand trade can be minimized: (1) by hav- 
ing teachers impress upon students the 
desirability of keeping books for reference 
purposes, in cases where the books have 
permanent value; (2) by an agreement 
among book stores operated under school or 
university auspices to refrain from organ- 
ized participation in the trade. In the case 
University, representatives 
of second-hand concerns are given accom- 
modations during their periodical visits, 
and the University Book Store itself buys 
and sells used books. Such practice cer- 
tainly tends to stimulate traffic of this sort. 
In correspondence with the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. about a year ago, I suggested the 
possibility of an agreement among publish- 
ers to deal in second-hand books in much 
the same way that automobile manufactur- 
ers have been forced to deal with the used- 
problem. The two situations have 
much in common.’’ ‘‘It seems to me that 
much could be done by reducing the prices 
of books. I can see no particular virtue in 
the high-priced bindings of texts since they 
are more or less ephemeral. If they were 
put up in paper covers they would serve 
the purpose and then would not be such 
attractive wares for the jobber and they 
would not sell at second-hand very well. 
Books for libraries should be made as at 
present and then a certain percentage 
might be offered for sale to students who 
are interested in keeping the books. The 
high-grade bindings of the present make 
the books last and we cannot blame the stu- 
dents for turning them into ready eash. 
In this way the price ought to be reduced 


or -— 


car 
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sufficiently to do away with much of the 
desire to buy or sell the second-hand vol- 
umes. I have decided to use a book no 
more than two years, no matter if it is en- 
tirely satisfactory in order to avoid the 
second-hand problem. But even there | 
may be defeated for some administrations 
will not permit a change of texts until the 
bookstore shelves are cleared of the one in 
use. A more liberal return privilege by 
publishers would help this situation.’’ 
‘The best method is to get the local deal- 
ers to refuse to purchase second hand books 
and for teachers to encourage students to 
keep them.’’ ‘‘(1) By using new texts, 
(2) by changing textbooks often and urg- 
ing bookstore to buy only new texts.’ 

16. Fifty-five per cent. of the profes- 
sorial correspondents favored the publish- 


, 


ers entering into the second-hand book 
business, if it should prove to be practi- 
eable, and all but one of these favored the 
payment of a 5 per cent. royalty to the 
authors on resales. He was of the opinion 
that such a procedure would prove to be 
too complicated to be workable. One cor- 
respondent argued: ‘‘(a) Certainly the 
object of low priced textbooks for students 
would not be achieved by this method. 
(b) Would such a plan cause publishers to 
delay unreasonably new editions? Would 
there be a temptation to profiteer both for 
the publisher and the author?’’ Another 
correspondent expressed himself as abso- 
lutely opposed to publishers entering the 
second-hand jobbing business, but he gave 
no reason for his stand. The other corre- 
spondents expressed no opinion. 

17. About one third of the 
spondents favored in theory the establish- 
ment of their own book stores by the pub- 
lishers as a coercive measure to bring the 
local book stores around to a more favor- 
able plan of cooperation with them. A 
fair majority of the answers expressed the 
belief that such a measure would not prove 
to be profitable to the publishers. 

18. A text-book rental system controlled 


ecorre- 
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by the publishers appeared to the teachers 
to be even less practicable than did the 
plan for publishers’ stores. 

19. Neither was there much expectation 
that between 


publishers and local bookstores could be 


practicable arrangements 
made, since the book stores’ profits on 


second-hand books are so much greater 


than on new books. One teacher reports 
that on going into the local book store just 
before classes started in the fall he found 
but the 


shelves for one of his large courses. He 


nothing second-hand books on 


asked the attendant, ‘‘ Where on earth did 
you get all of those second hand books?’’ 


‘*We collected them all the way from Mis- 
sourl to California,’’ she replied proudly. 
The text in question was his own, and he 
eould not share the attendant’s elation, 
because he would get no royalties on the 
150 second-hand copies. Another 
spondent states, ‘‘Complaint is made here 


that the agents (of the publishers) are 


corre- 


more concerned about finding new manu- 
scripts than in diseussing sales progress 
with the book store.’’ A number of corre- 
spondents suggested that the publishers 
should take back unsold copies, and another 
points out that this practise might prove 
ruinous to the publishers unless the local 
book stores would agree not to sell seeond- 
hand books in competition with the new 
books. 

20. Suggestions for securing student co- 
were somewhat various. One 
answered, ‘‘Nothing but  information.’’ 
Several suggested that students might be 
urged to keep their books for future refer- 
ence and to build up Others 
thought that nothing could be done. One 
suggested an appeal to the spirit of fair 
play and especially a student discount. 
Another proposed that ‘‘faculty members 
should insist that students buy new and 
up-to-date texts.’’ A few correspondents 
expressed great hopes from student-faculty 
cooperative stores that would boyeott the 


operation 


libraries. 
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second-hand book jobbers. Another stil] 
was quite cynical about the interest of stu- 
dents in the larger questions of the promo- 
tion and rewarding of publishers and au- 
thors for their services and declared that 
they are concerned chiefly with getting 
text-books at the lowest prices possible. 
Another said that the frequent revision of 
text-books has convinced the student that 
it is useless and even stupid for him to pre- 
serve his text-books for future reference, 
since they will soon be out of date. Still 
another wrote at length in a somewhat sim- 
ilar vein: ‘‘ With the rigid rules relative to 
the return of unsold books which means 
loss to the stores they are inclined to look 
out for number one. Often they under- 
order and then students find 2d-hand books. 
If the seriousness of the situation were pre- 
sented from the various angles they would 
probably co-operate. They have a case 
also. College papers publish articles on the 
‘text-book racket.’ They accuse professors 
of revising too often merely to get their 
royalties.’’ ‘‘A fair presentation would be 
given them. College 
papers can do much to present the situa- 


consideration by 


tion.’’ 

22. Three general comments by teachers 
seem to be worth quoting under the head- 
ing of further suggestions, since they rep- 
resent three points of view that are rather 
frequently expressed. The first may be 
regarded as a ‘‘safe policy’? comment: 
‘*Frankly I do not see any practical pro- 
gram for dealing with this situation. 
Moreover it is important to be properly 
considerate of the student’s view point and 
need. Even in good times it is possible to 
press students too hard in the matter of 
buying books. On the other hand, I regard 
it as very desirable to cultivate the habit 
of owning certain books and building up a 
personal library. I believe the best thing 
professors can do is to point out the advan- 
tages of this and encourage personal own- 
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ership of important books but avoid any- 
thing that smacks of pressure. In relation 
both to students and to dealers, I think 
that authors and teachers can easily stir up 
antagonisms which will injure their inter- 
ests far more than they will help. It may 
he, however, that someone can devise a 
practical plan which will be of advantage 
to all of us.’’ The second represents the 
‘competitive’? view-point: ‘‘The publish- 


EDUCATION AND 
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ing houses must in the last analysis deter- 
mine the extent of the menace to their 
business. If the menace is serious, they 
have no option but to get in the game on 
their own account.’” The third implies 
that the trouble is fundamental to the 
present economic order: ‘‘The problem is 
part of the general chaos and absurdity of 
a profit economy and is probably insoluble 
as long as this economy is retained.’ 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(1) THe query ‘‘Should education fol- 
low or lead social change?’’ is often heard 
among edueators these days, and occa- 
sionally even from faculty members of 
Teachers College. 

When thus broadly stated this query is 
probably no less futile than such other 
naively stated problems as: ‘‘ Which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg?’’; or ‘‘ Which 
is mightier, the pen or the sword?’’; or 
‘‘Which is more important, heredity or 
environment?’’ Nevertheless, there are 
certain issues implied by the query which 
deserve close consideration by constructive 
thinkers who are seeking to extend the 
functional efficiencies of school and college 
educations. 

(2) The term ‘“‘social change’’ will be 
taken here to include any and all inven- 
tions, religious innovations, political recon- 
structions, novel philosophical theories, 
popular movements, natural cataclysms, 
and the like, which presently or ultimately 
affect profoundly the conditions and be- 
haviors of large numbers of human beings. 
Hence, the appearance of great innovating 
or organizing leaders—Pericles, St. Paul, 
Constantine, Mohammed, Saladin, Ghenghis 
Khan, Rousseau, Darwin, Marx; or of signal 
discoveries—iron, the compass, printing, 
gunpowder, bacteria, steam power, electric 





power, photography; or of ‘‘movements’’ 
of or among peoples—Teutonic migrations, 
Crusades, destruction of feudalism, Ameri- 
ean colonization, rise of business corpora- 
tions, French Revolution; or even more 
glacial-like trends—industrialization, fall- 
ing birth rates, spread of democracy, de- 
cay of orthodox creeds, emancipation of 
women, growth of public education—will 
all be taken as at least symptoms and evi- 
denees, if not as ‘‘ 
important ‘‘social changes.’ 

It is important, too, to give separate 
consideration in our thinking to the 
visible primary and to the inferred secon- 
dary effects of particular changes. The 
‘*spreads’’ of Christianity, Moslemism and 
Protestantism very visibly involved pro- 
found religious (social) changes. But, 
less visibly, they seem to have also involved 
political, economic, racial, familistic, cul- 
tural and other profound, even if less 
tangible, secondary or derivative social 
changes. 

And it is widely believed by social scien- 
tists, though the evidence is often still very 
obseure, that striking economic changes— 
capture of trade routes by Greeks, Romans, 
Venetians, Portuguese and English in suc- 
cession; inventions of McCormick reapers 
and railways; development of the limited- 


causative’’ agencies, of 


’ 





r 
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liability business corporation; evolution of 
the like—often 
political and 


scientific agriculture and 


have profound secondary 
even religious and cultural effects. 

3) Of most importance for the prob- 
lems to be considered in this paper is the 
fact that in large proportions of the social 
changes which become important in history 
at least three phases, functional conditions 
or stages may very commonly be distin- 
euished: (a) First, there is an innovating 
discovery, personality, event or other seem- 
(b) Second, 


there is a limited social area of persons or 


ingly unique inciting cause. 


conditions which seem nearly ‘‘ripe’’ as 
the promotion or 
(ec) Third, 
there is the world at large, including often 
the 


throughout which the innovations spread 


soll for 


acceptance, 
‘‘orowth’’ of the social change. 


vested interests opposed to change, 
slowly or rapidly, according to a variety 
of conditions which can usually be under- 
stood only in close relationship to particu- 
lar case situations. 

The realistic student of social changes 
can well search for these phases or stages 
in historic and contemporary events: Karl 
Marx, mining and factory proletariat, polit- 
Luther, 
world-diffused Protes- 
intellectuals, 


ical socialism or communism; 


German burghers, 


tantism; Darwin, present- 


day intellectual liberalism; Pasteur, a 


small contingent of applauders, all mod- 
ern biological scienee; Sarajevo, Slavic 
and German jealousies, the World War; 
Baden-Powell and South Africa, middle 
class parents, the Boy Scout Movement; 
Booth, slums, Salvation Army. 

evolutions ean be 


Various interesting 


analyzed, and even forecasts made, by 
curious minds as they survey actual pres- 
ent-day or prospective ‘‘social changes’’ 
incited by: The inventions of the Wright 
the Margaret 


Sanger; the teachings of John Dewey; the 


brothers ; preachings of 


leadership of Mussolini; the inventions of 


radio; the U. S. annexation of the 
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Zone; the defeat of 
Hughes in California in 1916; the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘holding’’ corporation; the 
Mormonism 


(Panama) Canal 


inceptions of and Christian 
Science; the invention of the gas-engine: 
the beginnings of rubber cultivation in the 
Orient; the leadership of Ghandi; and 
hundreds of others. 


(4) 


(as the widely dispersed functionings of 


‘ 


Now in considering ‘‘education’’ 
schools and colleges immediately directed 
by teachers and professors) and _ social 
change it is obvious that few if any tangible 
interconnections can be traced as between 
purposed school educations in the past and 
the inciting events or personalities in- 
volved in the ‘‘first stages’’ referred to 
above. 

words, 


In other *‘social changes’’ are 


commonly ‘‘started’’ by inventors, pro- 
found thinkers, highly ‘‘wilful’’ personali- 
ties; by eatastrophie events; and occa- 
sionally by ‘‘accidents’’—as in some of 
Creasy’s ‘‘Fifteen Decisive Battles.’’ 

Of course a particular educator or the 
innovations of particular educators may at 
figure these ‘‘matches to 


times among 


maguzines.’’ But the social sciences give 
us no justification to look to armies of 
educators in the past or under any conceiv- 
able conditions in the future for such in- 
novations any more than to armies of 
priests, merchants, artists, mechanics, peas- 
ants, engineers or military leaders. 

Even where conditions favor the selec- 
tive grouping of highly talented persons— 
as in medieval monasteries, modern uni- 
versities, gigantic business corporations, 
metropolitan newspapers, ete., striking in- 
novations seem seldom to originate from 
among these. (How seldom, for example, 
do university faculties, even in our day, 
produce great innovating writers, inven- 
tors, explorers, quasi-fanatical theorists, 
Messiahs or political leaders?) 

Hence any notion that school teachers 
in large numbers—to say nothing of the 
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‘‘edueations’’ they are employed, author- 
zed or permitted to give—could collee- 
tively originate any significant social 
anges seems sociologically preposterous. 
5) But let us now jump to the third 
‘the phases or stages of social change re- 
rred to above. That is, after innovations 
r changes have been launched by particu- 
lar persons or discoveries or events; and 
‘ter these innovations have been easily, 
wrhaps gladly, accepted by limited con- 
tingents representing, as it were, fully pre- 
ved soil; the stage of wide diffusion of 
beneficial features of such changes, 
ften against opposed vested interests, and 
frequently in the face of lethargic indiffer- 
In this third area, obviously, schools and 
teachers in schools have great opportuni- 
More than that: 


arge proportions of the alleged or actual 


ties and responsibilities. 


ims of schools and educators down 
through the ages have been directed to- 
wards realization of just such ends. Once 


this approach is appreciated, each reader 
f these lines ean adduce numerous strik- 
ing examples. For example: 
(a) A handful of innovating American 
‘rebels’? in 1776 led a political revolt in 
order to obtain political liberty and rights 
f They found at least a 
’ ready 
to follow, to fight, to accept the new doc- 
After winning the 
beneficiaries thereof 
used various school educations to extend 
and hold their gains through a hundred 
years to come. 
(b) First one and then a few 
discover and promote smallpox vaccina- 
tion; then a long contest must be waged 
by the “‘progressives’’ against vested medi- 
cal interests, as well as religious and other 
prejudices. Eventually a ‘‘majority’’ ac- 
cept. Then schools teach the virtues of 
vaccination, and authorities even forcibly 


self-covernment. 
strong minority of the ‘‘colonials’ 


trines and practises. 


revolution, willing 


e ? 


eranks’ 
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vaccinate the children of a still resistant 
minority of opponents. 

(ec) Among North American Indians the 
first 
hatchets and knives (to replace stone cut- 


innovators to use white men’s steel 


ting tools) needed to exercise almost no 
educative procedures to procure number- 
less imitators—the superiorities of these 
new tools being so obvious. 

But the 


white men’s religious faiths, were not simi- 


similar innovators, adopting 


larly imitated. Rather, they were viewed 


with dislike and suspicion. Even when 
missionaries and monastic orders came to 
help with vigorous school educations the 
new and supposedly superior creeds and 


rituals were (except in rare cases) relue- 


tantly accepted and _ easily disearded. 
Why? 
(d) Lenin, Kemal Pasha, Mussolini, 


all been prominent political 
They 


men with firearms, ready to 


Hitler, have 


innovators : found enough aids— 
often young 
vive support, to become fighting proselyters 
Result—the 


Next: harnessing and redirection 


in turn. core of a_ social 
change. 
of schools to prepare nation-wide, one- 
party support for the innovations. 

(6) 
follow social changes? 
tainly do not lead in the innovating and 


In all these cases do schools lead or 


Public schools cer- 


militant minority or second stages of such 
changes. How could they? 
groups may, indeed, organize as means to 


Such minority 


their ends private schools, as well as a host 
of other highly pragmatic educative agen- 
cies—clubs, propagandist journals, leaflet 
advertising, ‘‘war’’ songs, ete. 

On the other hand, do or 
lead in furthering, in popularizing these 


can schools 
social changes, once they have achieved the 
support of ‘‘majorities’ 
can do so, and even for ages past they have 


°? They certainly 
even often done so—it being remembered 
that Hitlers, Constantines, Torquemadas, 
burgher elasses and other oligarchs, if 








aided by some armed retainers or zealots, 
‘‘majorities’’ as respects real 


‘*One with God (or 


are in effect 
authority and power. 
the devil, sometimes) is a majority.’ 

(7) Let us now examine the second of 
the 
ferred to above. 


three stages of ‘‘social change’’ re- 
It is probably always in some degree true 
that the appearance of a great mind, a 
great discovery or a great event of other 
kinds would produce no significant effects 
unless surrounding conditions within at 
least substantial proportions of a popula- 
tion were favorable or ‘‘ripe.’’ The dis- 
covery of America about 1000 a. p. aroused 
no interest—and probably would not have 
done so even if the discovery had then 
been made by a Mediterranean navigator. 
A Darwin in the sixteenth century, a Karl 
Marx in the seventeenth, a Marconi in the 
eighteenth, a St. Paul in 200 B. c., would 
doubtless all have sown their seeds on stony 
ground. 
Now it 
ambition on the part of a class of educators 


could well be a commendable 
of vision to prepare the soil for the coming 
of the seeds which a discoverer, a daring 
leader, an opportunity, might bring. 

In some degree this could be done by 
purposive educations of demand or con- 
sciousness of need coupled with conscious 
promotion of beliefs that means to prae- 
tical satisfactions of such need may yet be 
discovered. At present, whether educated 
thereto by their schools and colleges or 
otherwise, substantial proportions of Amer- 
ican adults are keenly conscious of needs 
for, and of probable eventual discoveries 
of means for meeting such needs, in such 
areas as: prevention and cure of cancer, 
infantile paralysis, ete.; certain kinds of 
less expensive and more 
more reliable 


town planning; 

efficient residence building; 

commercial banking; and other areas. 
Perhaps very few adult Americans are 
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at all interested or clearly conscious of 
needs in such areas as: Great poetry; im- 
provements of liberal college educations: 
improved breeds of poultry; reconstruc- 
tions of statute-making procedures in state 
legislatures; or defence against Japanese 
imperialism. Hence, even if one or more 
great poets, innovating college presidents, 
poultry breeders, legislators or war alarm- 
ists should appear in our midst it may be 
doubted whether they would be looked 
upon as other than ‘‘ecranks,’’ mild fanatics 
or nuisances. 

And, of course, there are many areas in 
which large numbers of well-read persons 
are intensely conscious of ‘‘needs’’ but 
have no confidence that any means can be 
found, short of a divinely sent Messiah, of 
relieving such needs. They know that 
great numbers of us acutely need stable 
prices, productive work for all, extermina- 
tion of mosquitoes in the tropics, more 
efficient court procedures, diminished 
fecundity of inferior stocks, elevation of 
consumer tastes for moving pictures and 
fiction, and less eagerness for profits on 
part of able-minded, daring speculative 
enterprisers. But they think that only in- 
curably romantic visionaries believe that 
any remedies for such social ‘‘shortages’’ 
will be available in our times—and even if 
‘‘oreat men’’ should appear to give the 
needed inventions or leadership. Hence 
such doubters can not be prepared as 
‘‘soil’’ for reforms or reconstructions, even 
when they represent no vested interests 
which might be at stake. But perhaps 
ardent ‘‘reformers,’’ believers in cures for 
such shortages, can cultivate receptive 
groups somewhere off the main highways 
of current skepticism or lethargy. Have 
not nearly all mankind’s important social 
changes been ‘‘cultivated’’ at first by 
small groups of so-called visionaries almost 
in secret? 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENTS FROM INDIA IN ENGLAND 

Tue number of Indian students in the univer- 
sities and university colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland, according to the Educational Sup- 
plement of the London Times, underwent some 
diminution in the year ended September 30 last. 
In his report to the High Commissioner for 
India on the work of the Education Department 
for 1932-33, Dr. Thomas Quayle, the secretary, 
states that while the decrease is mainly due to 
the financial stringency prevailing in India, as 
elsewhere, there is reason to believe that Indian 
parents and guardians are beginning to realize 
that the exeellent facilities now available in 
India in all branches of education render it in- 
creasingly unnecessary for their sons or wards 
to proceed abroad for further study or training. 

Even so, of the 2,700 young men and women 
from the Empire oversea in our universities and 
university colleges, three fifths come from India. 
Including men reading at the Inns of Court, 
there are some 1,700 or 1,800 young Indians 
studying in the British Isles, as compared with 
about 2,000 two or three years ago. 

The High Commissioner for India, Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra, who has given close per- 
sonal attention to the whole subject since his ap- 
pointment three years ago, informs the Govern- 
ment of India in his eovering letter that he 
views with equanimity the decrease in the total 
number of Indian students, since it appears that 
any loss in quantity has been more than made 
good by improved quality. In the academic 
year an Indian achieved the honor of being 
elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and no fewer than 80 post-graduate degrees 
were won. In addition, the remarkable number 
of 27 Indians obtained the high professional 
qualifications of F.R.C.S., England, or M.R.C.P., 
London. At Cambridge an Indian obtained a 
Cricket Blue, and both there and at Oxford an 
Indian was elected president of the union. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. 
The High Commissioner again urges Indian 
parents and guardians to assure themselves well 
in advance of sending their children and wards 
to Europe: first, that the requisite training is, 
in fact, not available in India; and, second, that 
the would-be students are in every way fitted, 


by physique, temperament, training and the as- 
surance of adequate financial resources, profit- 
ably to prosecute further studies in the West. 
This axiom is still insufficiently appreciated in 
India. The result is that numbers of young In- 
dians come to this country who, through no 
fault of their own, not only are unable to derive 
any benefit from their sojourn, but, indeed, suf- 
fer in health, pocket and peace of mind. 

The High Commissioner writes that while it is 
a fallacy to suppose that there is any tendency 
to bar Indians because they are Indians, it is 
equally fallacious to imagine that an Indian 
ought to be admitted merely because he is an 
Indian. It is relatively easy for well-qualified 
Indian applicants to obtain admission, provided 
that they apply in good time. The poorly-qual- 
ified applicant is much harder to place, and 
when placed, too often proves a disappointment 
to himself, his college and the High Commis- 
sioner. 

In respect to professional and practical train- 
ing, Sir B. N. Mitra is satisfied that there is no 
ground for imagining that discrimination is 
practised against Indians who are both qualified 
to receive training and are prepared to submit 
to the ordinary customs of each profession or 
each branch of profession in respect of pre- 
mium, wages and the like. 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
CONFERENCE AT OXFORD 

THE Association of University Teachers took 
the initiative in convening an International 
Conference of university representatives which 
took place at University College, Oxford, from 
June 29 to July 2. According to Nature, the 
conference was called for the discussion of gen- 
eral problems of university organization and de- 
velopment in the light of the experience of dif- 
ferent countries and it was, so far as is known, 
the first definite effort to establish some measure 
of international association between universities 
for the specific purpose of considering univer- 
sity affairs. 

Forty universities abroad and in the Do- 
minions appointed delegates to attend the eon- 
ference, as well as certain university associa- 
tions, while British universities were repre- 
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ented by the council members of the Associa- 


tion ol University Teachers and by delegates 


land and the British Federa- 
Women. 


gyn representatives the presi- 


from Oxford, Scot 
tion of University There were present 
i” the 


lore 


dents of both the French and the German Uni- 
versity Federations and the vice-president of the 


merican As 


The proces dings 


tion of | niversity Professors. 


es began with a dinner in Uni- 


versity ( ollege on June 29, at which the foreign 


delewate and those of Oxford, Sir Michael 
Sadler and Mr. George Smith, with the Warden 
ot All Souls College, were the guests of the 
counell ol the Association of University 


the conference was devoted 


» a series of accounts of the origin, constitu- 
tion and aims of the university associations 
which aire idly ex riven by representatives of 
each association These included associations 

1 England, Scotland, France, Germany, the 
United States, Hungary, Switzerland and My- 

re; but the Swedish and Italian associations 

ntortun itely eould not be represented. 


On the second day the conference divided 


Into Tour commissions, dealing, respectively, 


overcrowding in universities; (2) 


with: (1) 


vocational training in universities; (3) eoordi- 
nation of the machinery ol interchange of 
teachers; (4) adult education in the universi- 
es Reports from these sections were pre- 


ented by the sectional leaders to the confer- 
for discussion on the last morning. 

These committees were not actually instituted 
by the present conterence, which felt that the 
ground should be explored further with fuller 


l taken. In 


material in action is 
for this, the conference re- 


hand before 


order to prepare 
Conference Com- 
that 


versity associations in each country, or single 


solved that an International 


mittee should be instituted and the uni- 
national universities where such exist, or ad hoe 


committees in countries, be invited to 


nominate an officer to act as a member of this 
committee, the duty of which will be to main- 
tain international contacts and prepare material 
Professor R. C. Me- 


Lean, of University College, Cardiff, was ap- 


for future conferences. 


pointed by the conference to act as secretary of 
this committee. 


The conference then agreed to accept pro- 
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visional invitations from France for 1935 and 
from Germany for 1936 as the scenes of the 


next two conterences. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK SITU- 
ATION IN CALIFORNIA 

A stupy of the text-book situation in the ele- 

mentary schools of the various states of the 

country has been completed by the California 

State Publie 

The study covers the two-year period 1932-33, 


1933-34. 


text-books to elementary children. 


Superintendent of Instruction. 
It involves only states supplying free 
The purpose 
of the study was to make a comparison of con- 
ditions in California with general conditions 
elsewhere throughout the country so far as the 
supply of text-books for children is concerned. 

According to the report, the general situation 
reveals a few very significant facts: As teachers 
have larger and larger classes, due to reduced 
numbers of teachers because of restricted budg- 
ets, the text-book plays a more and more impor- 
tant part in the educational program. With 
less time per individual child the only way to 
avoid serious losses in instruction is to have ade 
quate supplies of books. 

The text-book budget for the present schoo! 
In California 
local budgets of school distriets have been cut 
the state 


vear has suffered a severe cut. 
approximately 50 per cent. while 
budget for state printed text-books was cut ap 
proximately 30 per cent., a eut which has caused 
replanning of the program of supplying books 
to the children of the elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia. While in many states two and three 
children have been required to use the same text- 
book at the same time, in California no child has 
been denied his copy of the books the state sup- 
plies. The total list of desirable texts for Cali 
fornia elementary schools is not, however, as 
complete as it should be. The cooperation of 
the State Printing Plant in Sacramento has 
helped to reduce costs of the state of printing of 
A report of the situation for Call- 
fornia elementary schools shows that: 


text-books. 


During the two years 1932-33 and 1933-34 the 
total cost for printing and distributing free state 
text-books approximately $925,800. The 
800,000 children in the elementary schools of 
state received during this two-year period ap- 
books or three new books 
The average cost per 


was 


proximately 2,500,000 
each during the two years. 
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These 
child per 


pupil per year was less than sixty cents. 
st figures indicate a lower cost per 
umber of books supplied than has ever been pos- 
ible under private non-free text-book purchasing 
individual children. 
districts in the 


State of California 


soks, aside from those supplied by the state, have 


In many 


been available beeause of lack of funds. 


During the last four years in round numbers 


;00,000 books have been printed and supplied 


the elementary schools of California. 
At present California has an excellent program 
text-books best in the 


country. 


and it is among the 
State printing now supplies a book of excellent 
lity and of superior wearing character. 

The state printing plant is one of the largest 


rinters of text-books in the United States and 


. Jargest one in the West. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
THE SCHOOLS 
AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 


scattered indicate 


rom Washington, reports 
that again this year hundreds of schools may 
not open next month; hundreds more probably 
will not have funds to see them through two 
semesters; thousands of teachers will be jobless, 
and more thousands of children will not have a 
chance to obtain instruction. 

There are no plans to keep open with govern- 
ment funds the doors of financially embarrassed 
schools. But there are some to extend addi- 
tional aid to college students and to use more 
unemployed teachers this year for adult educa- 
tion and nursery schools. 

The Relief Administration has authorized em- 
ployment of 100,000 college students on part 
time at an average of $20 a month. Last year 
the figure was 75,000. This means 12 per cent. 
of the enrolment of an institution will be eligible 
for the relief work during the coming terms, 
against 10 per cent. last year. 

Forty thousand teachers will be used in nur- 
sery schools and in adult instruction. While re- 
lief funds last year paid the salaries of 40,000 
teachers, 10,000 to 14,000 of them served in 
rural schools which otherwise would have been 
shut down. 

Harry L. Hopkins, relief administrator, is re- 
ported to have refused the use of further relief 
money this year to keep rural schools operating. 
To permit country schools, chiefly in the South, 
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to wind up their terms last year $17,000,000 
was set aside. But Mr. Hopkins believes that 
Congress should provide cash specifically for 
such use. This it failed to do at the last session. 

The drought has accentuated the eritiecal eon- 
dition in education. A committee of relief and 
the educational authorities have been studying 
the problem, and recommendations on college 
activities have been ‘placed before Mr. Hopkins. 
Their nature has not been disclosed. The prob 
lems of elementary and high schools are being 
considered in a separate report not yet ready. 

While officials state that the this 
year is more hopeful than it was a year ago, 
that the 


serious decline in teachers’ salaries at least has 


condition 


the best available evidence indicates 
been checked and that in some instances restora 
tions are being made. In some municipalities, 
moreover, financial conditions have improved 
and will be reflected in more funds for sehools. 

The U. 


are that the drop in college enrolment appar- 


S. Office of Education says prospects 
ently will be halted this year. Two years ago it 
fell off 34 per cent. and last year about 64 per 
cent. 

No general increase in enrolment is expected. 
This may come next year, as college attendance 
usually lags somewhat behind recovery in in- 
dustry. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


Recorps of the Board of Education of New 
York City, as reported by The New York Sun, 
show that since 1930 there has been a steady re- 
duction in the number of new children enrolled 
in the primary grades. This has been going on 
long enough to counterbalance the stay-in-school 
tendencies in the upper grades, so that the total 
elementary-junior high-school registration has 
begun to decline. In the senior high schools, 
however, the enrolment still continues to rise. 

In 1930, the records show, 106,000 children 
were enrolled in the first-year classes of the ele- 
mentary schools, an increase of 2,000 over the 
preceding year. Since then there has been a 
progressive decrease as follows: 


1933 


1934 


97,673 


1931 


1932 


103,961 
100,022 


95.665 








818 


These figures are for March of each year and 
since the March figures are usually below those 
for September there may be a shght increase 
above 95,000 in the first-year enrolment later 
this month. This gain will be temporary, how- 
ever, and it is expected that by next March the 
registration in this grade may approach the 90,- 
000 mark. 

The cumulative effect of 
cuts is being reflected in the teachers’ unemploy- 
to the 5,000 un- 


these registration 


ment situation. In addition 
employed teachers on the eligible lists there are 
hundreds of regular teachers in excess. 

The official budget estimates of the Board of 
Edueation are based on an expected registration 
of 754,500 children in the elementary schools 
this autumn, a drop of 10,000 from the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

In the other divisions, however, there will be 
marked inereases. The junior high schools ex- 
pect an increase of 4,000, bringing the total 
number of pupils to 118,000. The senior high 


schools, continuing their record-breaking 
growth, will probably gain 12,000 students, 
bringing the total number to 252,000. The 


largest comparative increase, it is expected, will 
be shown in the industrial classes in continua- 
tion schools, where 105,000 will be registered as 


against 88,000 last March. 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM AT 
THE HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
next 


THE 
Administration 
year a group of new courses which will deal par- 


recently announced for 
ticularly with current economic and political 
changes and their implications. The impact of 
government on business and of business on gov- 
ernment will be discussed in a course in “Indus- 
try and Government,” given by Professor Philip 
Cabot. Professor Sumner H. Slichter will offer 
a new eourse in “Industrial Relations,’ and 
Elton Mayo, prefessor of industrial research, 
and Lloyd Warner, assistant professor of social 
anthropology, will offer a seminar in the 
“Human Problems of Administration.” 
Professor Cabot’s course will give students a 
realistic picture of some of the governmental 
problems which business men must face and 
solve if they are to retain control of their busi- 
ness. In addition, Professor Cabot writes of 


his course: 
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Great changes will certainly come and may come 
swiftly. We have always been a disorderly people, 
but the chaos which now prevails is a new phe 
nomenon for the nation, and we must ask and 
answer, ‘‘What caused it?’’ When considered at 
first glance, it might appear that the causes are 
the world war and the world-wide depression which 
But these causes are not adequate to 
explain the and economic phenomena 
which confront us; we must look deeper. The 
root-causes are, I think, changes in the race com 
posing the nation and in the environment in which 
we live. The best form of government for any 
people at any time is the child of race and en- 


followed it. 
political 


vironment. 

Professor Slichter’s course will consider the 
revolutionary changes taking place in industrial 
relations and the development of the art of col- 
lective bargaining, which is a paramount labor 
problem of the present. Emphasis will be laid 
on the interpretation of past and current ex 
perience in different types of collective bargain 
ing. Since the most highly developed forms ot 
collective bargaining appear with trade unions, 
special study will be made of the experience in 
bargaining with trade unions, both those affil 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
and independent organizations; but compan) 
unions and employee representation plans also 
will be studied. 

The official statement further reads as fo! 


lows: 


With all the changes now taking place the difli- 
culties faced by all types of administrators mul 
tiply constantly. The course given by Professor 
Mayo and Professor Warner will examine these 
difficulties in the light of various researches which 
contribute to our knowledge of human problems 
involved in industrial and business organization. 
Most of these human problems are rarely consid 
ered in political and economie studies. The read- 
ing and discussion in the course will follow recent 
developments in physiological and psychopatholog- 
ical studies, certain inquiries of the French So- 
ciological School and studies of primitive people 
undertaken by ‘‘functional’’ anthropologists. A! 
though no detailed study is to be made in this 
course of Pareto’s Sociology, some attention, never 
theless, will be given to the practical importance 
of certain of Pareto’s theories for the adminis 
trator. If administrators are to deal wisely either 
with politics, business or labor relations these prob 
lems of human nature and getting along together 
become constantly more important. 
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CULTURAL SURVEYS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

CULTURAL surveys of the leading countries of 
Europe, in which nearly 150 teachers and in- 
vestigators will participate, will be instituted 
by Columbia University at the beginning of the 
academic year. 

Representatives of many of the faculties will 
unite in interpreting the cultures of Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain at evening meetings 
under the auspices of the division of university 
extension. The courses are said to involve a 
change in the “old linguistie conception” of 
modern language departments. 

Fifty-five lectures will be devoted to the eul- 
ture of Germany, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages, of which Pro- 
fessor Robert Herndon Fife is executive officer. 
They will be given in cooperation with the de- 
partments of anthropology, chemistry, fine arts 
and archeology, geography, history, mechanical 
engineering, music, philosophy, Romance lan- 
cuages and sociology; the Schools of Business, 
Architecture, Law and Medicine; Teachers Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary, and with 
scholars from other institutions. 

The opening lecture, dealing with the geo- 
graphical background of the German people, 
will be delivered by Dr. J. Russell Smith, pro- 
fessor of economie geography. The racial 
origin of the German people will be discussed 
on October 2 by Professor Franz Boas, of the 
department of anthropology. 

Among the other lecturers and their topics 
are: “The Industrialization of Germany,” Pro- 
fessor Walter Rautenstrauch; “Social Insurance 
in Germany,” Professor Samuel MeCune Lind- 
say; “The German Contribution to Baeteri- 
ology,” Professor Charles N. B. Camac; “The 
School System,” Professor Thomas 
Alexander; “Women in Modern Germany,” 
Professor Hugh W. Puckett; “Architecture in 
Modern Germany,” Professor Emerson H. 
Swift; “Contemporary German Sculpture and 
Painting,” Stanley Hart. 

Five leetures will be delivered by visiting pro- 
Professor Henry-Russell Hitecheock, 
Jr. of Wesleyan University, will speak on 
“Garden Architecture in Germany”; Professor 
Alfred Remy, of Fordham University, on “Ger- 
man Lied”; Professor Elmer E. S. Johnson, of 


German 


fessors. 
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the Hartford Theological Seminary, on “Caspar 
von Sehwenkfeld and the Religious Sects’; Dr. 
Paul Tillich, of Union Theological Seminary, on 
“Contemporary German Philosophy” and “Re- 
ligious Trends in Modern Germany.” 

Fifty-six lectures on the culture of France 
have been arranged by the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages. Prehistoric and Celtic France 
will be the subject of the first lecture by Dr. N. 
C. Nelson. Other speakers will explore the his- 
tory of French civilization, concluding with a 
survey of contemporary movements. The list of 
speakers and their topies includes: “Publie Edu- 
cation in Modern France,” 
Kandel; “The Literary Movements in Contem- 
porary France,” Professor A. G. H. Spiers; 
“Political and Social Life in Contemporary 
France,” Professor C. J. H. Hayes; “France 
and Her Present Problems.” Dr. Robert Valeur. 

Sixty lectures comprise the program on the 
culture of Spain. “Jewish Civilization in 
Spain” will be discussed by Salo Baron, pro- 
fessor of Jewish history, literature and institu- 
tions on the Miller Foundation. “Architecture 
from Plateresque to Baroque” will be the theme 
of Dean Joseph Hudnut, of the School of Ar- 
chiteeture. The monarchical tradition of Spain 
will be explained by Dr. Carleton S. Smith in a 
lecture on “The Catholic Kings and the Haps- 
Lectures on contemporary Spain will 


Professor I. L. 


burgs.” 
take up the novel and drama, poetry, art and 
music. Professor Mercedes J. Benardette, of 
Hunter College, will speak on “Le Cid and the 
Castilian Epie”; Dr. N. C. Nelson, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, will lecture on 
the prehistoric period of Spain. Edward 
Rochie Hardy, Jr., of the General Theological 
Seminary, will have as his topie “Christian His- 
pano-Roman Literature.” 

The department of Hispanic 
headed by Professor Federico de Onis, is earry- 
ing out studies in the traditional culture of Mex- 
ico and Spain with the collaboration of the de- 
partments of philosophy and anthropology. 
Financed by the Council for Research in the 
Humanities, this work will continue for several 
years. The Hispanie Bibliography now contains 
more than 400,000 bibliographical items, cover- 
ing all aspects of the civilization of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Spanish America and Brazil, including 
not only literature and language, but history, 


Languages, 
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and seience. Develop- 


economies, religion 


ment of an “Arehive of Hispanie Folklore,” 


which will contain elassified material for the 


tudy of traditional culture, 1s under way at 
e Casa de las Espanas. 
In Carrying on collective research, the Casa 


working in close cooperation with the Center 


for Historical Studies of Madrid. The instru- 
ments for scholarly study and research which it 
is accumulating are said to be in a great mea 


sure 
INTER-AMERICAN LECTURES AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


INTER-AMERICAN lectures this summer at the 


unique, 


third annual seminar of the George Washington 
University, unlike previous sessions, were de- 
voted to intensive and comprehensive review of 


the three key nations in South America, namely, 
Argentina, Chile. 


covering a period of one week or more, 


Brazil and Each lecture 


course, 
1 1 


planned to help to lay 


the foundation for an 
eight-month series of studies to be regulated by 
the Inter-American Center of the university. 
Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of the uni- 
announeing this 


pointed out that it was the forerunner of an at- 


versity, in summer’s course 
tempt to bring about closer academic and cul- 
tural relationships with students, scholars and 
institutions in the other Americas, 
and United States 


wish to obtain a broader understanding of, and 


educational 


with students of the who 
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a keener insight into, the history, thought a 
eulture of the Central and South American 1 
publies and those of the Caribbean area. 

It is the understanding that the Inter-Amer 
ican Center, in addition to offering regular 
constituted eourses and special lectures, w 
encourage directed research and scholarly pub 
lications in the field of 
It will endeavor to faeilitate the 


broad Pan-America: 
problems. 
terchange of university students and professor 
closer cooperation 


will try to promote 


and 
historieal, scientific, philosophical, artistie, 
erary and bibliographical matters. 

Washington, as the center in the United 
States for Latin-American information, offer 
to the George Washington University opportu 
nities provided to no other university devoting a 
large part of its curricula to the problems 
the middle and southern regions of the Westen 
Hemisphere. Latin-American embassies and 
legations of the Department of State, Congress 
and the White House afford unlimited facilities 
for the dissemination of news. 

Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, head of the Inter 
American Center, has announced that during the 
coming fall, winter and spring months a council 
of specialists will advise the center on courses, 
projects, lectures, the establishment of fellow 
ships and scholarships, arranging and supervis- 
ing radiocasts and the granting of degrees to 
individuals possessing exceptional qualifications. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GrorGE W. ROSENLOP, director of secon- 
dary education and teacher training in the Ne- 
braska State Department of Publie Instruction, 
has been appointed professor of secondary edu- 
cation in the University of Nebraska, succeeding 
Dr. Harlan C. Koch, who goes to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

CHARLES Davin Asport, formerly of the de- 
partment of English of the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed director of the univer- 
sity libraries at the University of Buffalo. The 
Lockwood Memorial Library building, the gift 
Buffalo, will be 


of Thomas B. Lockwood, of 


opened late this fall. 
Dr. ArtHuR H. Compton, professor of phys- 


ies at the University of Chicago, sailed for 


Europe on August 3 to fill the George Eastman 


visiting professorship at the University of 


Oxford. 

Dr. WesLEY C. MitcHe.u, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed Hitcheock professor at the University 
of California and will give a series of nine 
publie lectures on economie planning by the 
government during September. The lectures 
will be given under the auspices of the Hitch- 
cock Foundation. 


Dr. Cart R. Moore, professor of zoology at 
the University of Chicago, has been made ehair- 
man of the department of zoology, succeeding 
Dr. C. M. Child, who will become professor 
emeritus on October 1. 
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[wo professors at Yale University have been 
Dr. Harry M. 


Hubbell has been designated Taleott protessor 


sppointed to endowed chairs. 


Greek, and Dr. Austin M. Harmon has been 
.med to the Lampson professorship of Greek. 


Henry GRATTAN DOoyY Le, formerly dean of the 
or College of the George Washington Uni- 
sity, has been appointed dean of Columbian 
College. He has been a member of the George 
Washington University faculty since 1916. 
SyraAcusSE UNIVERSITY, which gives a two-year 
luate course to student deans, has been sue 
ful in obtaining a number of appointments 
These 
\nderson, dean of women at Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio; Beach, 
nen, Blackburn Junior College, Carlinville, 


its graduates. include: Margaret 


Gladys dean of 


Iil.; Ruth Cope, superintendent of Balentine 
Hall, University of Maine, Orono, Me.; Inez 


I 


Junean, social director and assistant dean of 

men, Judson College, Marion, Ala.; Mary 
Heffernen, director of the department of phys- 
cal edueation, Cortland Normal School, New 
York; Sarah Lutes, assistant dormitory man- 
ver, Syracuse University; Helene Turner, as- 
sistant dean of women, University of Arizona; 
Lois Flint, dean of women at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, III. 


RECENT appointments to the Louisiana State 
University inelude: Robert Penn Warren, for- 
merly of Vanderbilt University, assistant pro- 
fessor of English; A. D. Folweiler, assistant 
professor of forestry; Jesse Hair, instructor in 
physical edueation; H. L. MeCracken, professor 
of economies; 8. A. Caldwell, instructor in eco- 
nomics; Charlotte Davis, instructor in public 
school musie, Northeast Center; Alex B. Das- 
pit, instruetor in government, substituting for 
R. Taylor Cole, on leave of absence; Henry 
Janin, instruetor in French, substituting for 
Professor H. A. Major, on leave of absence. 


M. GrorGes DeNGLER, French architect, ar- 
rived in this country on September 4 to join the 
faculty of the department of architecture of the 
University of Pennsylvania. M. Dengler, who 
will serve as professor of design, received the 
Grand Prize of Rome in 1931. 


Dr. Cyriu E. Saurru, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the Louisiana State Univer- 
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sity, has aecepted a similar position at Mar- 
quette University. The appointment of Dr. 
Smith fills a vaecaney that was created when the 
Rey. Francis 8. Betten, S.J., retired last year 
as head of the department of history to devote 
his time to writing. 

Dr. WaLTER M. Fucus, formerly professor 
at the Technische Hochschule, Aachen, Germany, 
was recently appointed research protessor at 
Rutgers University. 

Dr. Harry HeEson, professor of psychology 
at Bryn Mawr College, will be exchange pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern Califorma 
during the next academic year. 

Dr. CLaupeE A. Buss, formerly with the 
United States foreign service in China, has been 
appointed to the faeulty of the Los Angeles 
University of International Relations of the 
University of Southern California. 

1921 
University of North Carolina, has been ap- 


L. B. ROGERSON, since auditor of the 
pointed assistant comptroller at the Chapel Hill 
division of the consolidated university. 


The Experiment Station Record states that at 
the Washington College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, Rex E. Willard, head of the department of 
farm management and agricultural economics, 
has leave of absence for one year to become re- 
gional director of the Pacifie Northwest Plan- 
ning Division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. His 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, with headquar- 


territory will include 
ters at Washington College. 

ELpon B. ENGLE, assistant professor of soils 
at the University of Nebraska, has been given a 
year’s leave of absence to accept a position with 
the Soil Erosion Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Harold Hedges, research associate 
in rural economies, has also been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, beginning on July 1, for 
the purpose of acting as secretary of the Bank 
for Cooperatives at Omaha. 

As part of the Greek Government’s drive to 
remove Communist teachers from the schools, 
Achilles Dimitriades, an instructor in French, 
has been condemned by a Federal Constabulary 
Court to spend a year on the-island of Arapi. 


Dr. JAMES Bryant CONANT, president of 
Harvard University, has returned to this coun- 








99 
CD at ee 
try from abroad after spending a vacation in 


the north of Wales. 


Dr. Harotp B. ALLEN, since 1926 director of 
education for the Near East Foundation in 
Greece, Albania, Syria, Bulgaria and Palestine, 
has returned for a visit to this country. Previ- 
ous to accepting his present post, Dr. Allen was 
president of the New York Association of Agri- 
cultural Teachers and Principals. 

Dr. WILDER PENFIELD, clinical professor of 
neurological surgery, McGill University Faculty 
of Medicine, chalice at 
the twenty-first reunion of the class of 1913 of 
The been 


class to 


received a ceremonial 


University. chalice has 
dedicated by the 
standing accomplishments of its members and 


will be retained by Dr. Penfield until another 


Princeton 


commemorate out- 


award is made. 

Dr. CHARLES ELKANAH HopGIN, dean emer- 
itus of the University of New Mexico, died on 
Dr. 
Hodgin was professor of education at the uni- 
versity from 1897 to 1913, when he became dean 
of the School of Education. 


July 28, at the age of seventy-six years. 


JupSON Perry WELSH, formerly assistant 
dean of Pennsylvania State College and presi- 
dent of the Bloomsburg Normal School, Pa., 
died on August 30, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. 

Dr. Harry T. CouuinGcs, professor of eom- 
meree at the University of Pennsylvania, died 
on August 29, at the age of fifty-four years. 


KATHARINE LEHAN MCELROY, supervisor of 
schools in Cambridge, Mass., died on August 27. 
She had been connected with the Cambridge 
schools for forty-five years. 

WarREN M. Van NAME, principal of Dewey 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
August 28 at the age of sixty-four years. He 
became principal of Publie School 136 in 1914, 
and after he reorganized it in 1919 as Dewey 
Junior High School, he became principal of the 
latter institution. 


A LARGE educational exposition, which was 
formally opened by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the Edueation Building of New York Univer- 
sity, on September 6, will continue until Sep- 
tember 14. It is the work of students in the 
free adult classes organized in December, 1932, 
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under the State Education Board in conjune- 
tion with the New York City Board of Edu- 
sation and the Temporary Emergency Relic: 
Administration. Officials of the State Edy 
cation Department in announcing the exposi- 
tion that the adult education 
had proved so successful that it was proposed 


said program 
to incorporate it as a part of the country’s 
The Federal Government 


experts to 


educational system. 
has authorized a grant to send 
New York to study the exposition so that they 
may be qualified to supervise the work to be 
started throughout the United States. There 
are 700 instructors in the adult classes and an 
average daily attendance of more than 25,000 
students. 

By the will of the late John W. Hamilton, 
retired Methodist Episcopal bishop, the sum ot 
$1,000,000 will ultimately revert to five religious 
and educational institutions. After the death ot 
near relatives the income from the estate is to 
be allowed to accumulate until the following 
successive gifts can be made: the American 
University, $250,000, for founding the Franklin 
Hamilton School of Divinity in memory ot 
Bishop Hamilton’s brother; the Methodist His- 
torical Society of Boston, $150,000, for found- 
ing a Franklin Hamilton Methodist Historical 
Building; Mount Union College, Ohio, $200,000, 
for establishing a Jay Benson Hamilton School 
of All Sciences; the University of Southern 
California, $200,000, for founding a Helene 
Hamilton School for Bible Study, and the Col- 
lege of the Pacific at Stockton, $200,000, for 
establishing a Gordon Battelle Hamilton School 
of Law. 

THE bulk of the $200,000 estate of the late 
Captain Ralph M. Yardley, Chicago architect, 
who died recently, will go towards the establish- 
ment of a perpetual scholarship fund for high- 
school graduates of Mansfield, Ohio, under 
terms of his will. Interest from the fund will 
pay annually college tuition and general ex- 
penses for one boy and one girl, who would 
otherwise be unable to afford higher education. 

Dr. WALTER HULLIHEN, president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has announced that no stu- 
dent group has been sent to Germany this sum- 


The reason given was the uncertain conditions 
in Germany and central Europe. Although the 
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ject is sponsored by the University of Dela- 
ware, the groups are composed of students from 
ther colleges. 

For the fourth year the Massachusetts State 
College has found it necessary to limit by trus- 
tee resolution the size of the entering classes. 
‘here will be admitted approximately 75 women 
and 225 men. The limitation of enrolment has 
heen made necessary by the fact that facilities 
ire not available to give adequate instruction to, 
nor to house a greater number of students. The 
enrolment at the college has practically doubled 
during the past five years. During the past few 
vears an inereasing demand for the admittance 
of women students to the college has been felt. 
[he pressure for admittance of men has re- 
mained more nearly constant during the same 
period. 

Tue Wisconsin School of the Air, a radio 
program prepared by the University of Wiscon- 
sin for classroom use, is beginning its fourth 
year of broadeasting on October 1. H. B. Me- 
Carthy is the program director. These courses 
are approved by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruetion and the State Teachers Associa- 


tion for reception in schools. Ten broadeasts, 
two each school day, will be available to teach- 
ers. Among the subjects included are creative 
art, Wiseonsin history, nature, character in- 
spiration and musie, stories for children. 


THE program of visual education used in 
Pennsylvania schools has won _ international 
recognition, according to a bulletin given out by 
the State Department of Publie Instruction. 
Dr. Charles F. Hoban, director of the State Mu- 
seum of Harrisburg, who returned recently 
from attending the International Congress of 
Educational and Instructional Cinematography 
held in Italy, stated that the program has been 
adopted by forty-three nations, including Aus- 
tria, Franee and Germany, and that Italy is 
preparing to adopt it. Pennsylvania was the 
first state to inaugurate a systematic program 
of visual aids for school children. It also pro- 
vides special instruction for all school teachers 
prepared in the state teachers colleges. In the 
schools photographs, lantern slides and motion 
pictures are used wherever possible to give the 
students a clearer idea of what they are study- 
ng. In addition, such subjects as local history, 
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civies, geology and botany are studied with the 
aid of field trips. 


Tue New York Employing Printers Associ- 
ation will offer eleven courses in its school this 
fall. Registration will begin on September 24 
and the courses will start about October 15. 
The courses were self-supporting last year when 
191 students enrolled and 148 were graduated. 
Einar Schatvet, chairman of the educational 
committee, stated that it was hoped that many 
employers would be in a position this year to 
pay a part of the tuition charges. The courses 
will be in advertising typography, applied de- 
sign and layout, cost finding, advanced account- 
ing, elements of printing, selling, estimating, 
advanced estimating, mechanics of printing, 
proofreading, public speaking and speech de- 
velopment. 


A Uwnrrep Press dispatch states that the 
medical school of the university at Rosario, 
Argentina, was closed by government decree on 
August 29, at which time students abandoned 
the buildings they had previously seized in an 
uprising against alleged harsh disciplinary mea- 
sures. The government had postponed election 
of a rector when the students voted to strike. 
An investigation is being made to determine 
damage to university buildings in order to sue 
the student leaders. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times re- 
ports that the ever-increasing importance at- 
tached to military training in the new German 
educational system is illustrated by the recent 
introduction into the Munich higher grade 
schools (which belong to the state) of a com- 
pulsory course of musketry drill and rifle prac- 
tise. All boys of the four senior classes—.e., 
16, 17, 18 and 19 years of age—must devote 
two hours every fortnight to this addition to 
the curriculum. They are assembled—about 
fifty together at a time—in a large state insti- 
tute, where firearms are served out. Half the 
boys are supplied with Regular Army rifles, the 
rest with small calibre rifles, but they take turn 
and turn about with each type of weapon. The 
instruetion, which is given by officers (either 
active or retired) in mufti, consists of taking 
an Army rifle to pieces, learning the names and 
functions of the various parts, and reassembling 


oj 








Dua 


The 


course has only been in existence a few weeks, 


them; and also of regular musketry drill. 


but shooting practise is to be introduced shortly. 
The military instructors also deliver lectures to 
The 
reports that much care is taken 
When the 


over the rifles must be handed in 


the boys on their duty to their country. 


eorre sponde nt 


to keep these proceedings secret. 


instruction 


again. The boys are said to be strictly for- 


} 
( 


bidden to take a rifle out of the building, or to 


how themselves armed at a door or window. 
AT a meeting of the Indian Publie School So- 
ciety held recently a plan for the establishment 


¢ English lines was ap- 


lJ 1 ] 
ota pubhe school aiong’ 


proved, and a Board of Management was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir 


rank Novyee, Sir George Anderson, Edueation 


Commissioner with the Government of India, 
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the Punjab; Sir Phiroze Sethna, and Mr. Amar. 
nath, Mr. Atal and M. S. A. Hydari, of the Ip. 
Civil Mr. Hydari will also be 
honorary secretary. The board will make th 
final selection of the headmaster, and other mas 


dian Service. 


ters he may wish to bring from England, after 
consultation with Lord Halifax and a select 

The boar 
will also be responsible for the preliminary ar 
Afterwards 
its funetions will be taken over by a Gover 
Board of 
chairman. The objective of the Indian Pub] 
School Society is a school of 420 boys paying 
an annual fee of £75 to £90 each. The sum 
£150.000 has been eollected to erect the schoo 


committee to be set up in England. 
rangements for opening the school. 


ment Governors with the viceroy 


which will be run on English lines adapted 


Indian needs and environment. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL 
DEFICIENCIES 

OrriciaL figures from most universities indi- 

eate that the depression has had an adverse 

effect upon registration. *This does not neces- 

sarily mean, however, that adult education has 

life last four 


Some have even gone so far as to say 


not taken on new during the 
years. 
that there has been a bull market in the field of 
adult education. It is not the purpose of this 
article, however, to discuss the present total 
demand for edueation on the part of adults, but 
rather the increased demand by a fairly re- 
stricted group. 

One of the most unpleasant tasks which I 
face in interviewing prospective students is the 
necessity of informing them that if their high- 
school work has not been completed, they will 
be required to make up any deficiency before 


One 


may say that this is too trite even to mention, 


the university can grant them a degree. 


because it is expected that all persons graduate 
from high school before embarking on a uni- 
Such certainly is expected of 


versity course. 


1 See Journal of Adult Education, January, 1934, 
‘¢A4 Bull Market in Education.’’ Benjamin Fine, 


52-55. 


pages 


the younger student of high-school age, 

thereabouts; but can we hold the same requir 
ments for middle-aged or nearly middle-aged 
students who for various reasons did not con 
plete their high-school course? In many eases 
these persons may have had the opportunity to 
complete their high-school work, but becaus 
they did not realize its value at the time, and 
could not be convinced by others, they dropped 
out at some time during the course, or in som 
eases never even entered high school. ’ Perhaps 
in the majority of these cases, the opportunity 
did not exist for them to continue until gradua 


tion. 
Some may say that the answer to all this lies 
in the providing of high-school evening classes 


In most cases I think this is the solution. In 
the case of the younger person who still has 
time to complete his high-school course betore 
starting his university training, and even in the 
ease of some of the older people, it might b 


] 


wiser to take up high-school work rather than 
university work. There are many middle-aged 
persons who feel the need for further educatio 
and who decide to do university evening session 
work along with their regular occupation. 
Having been out of touch with school work for 
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imber of years, and in some cases lacking 
ite ability, they find it much more difficult 
they had anticipated. In addition they 
that despite their initial enthusiasm, pur- 
+ education in the evening together with 


rking during the day entails a sacrifice which 


rh 


are unwilling to make. This is one of the 
ns for the large percentage of beginning 
idents who fail to complete their evening 
sion courses. For this group it seems quite 
that the high-school evening session pro- 

es sufficient opportunities. It certainly 
<es it less costly for them to discover that 
impractical for them to undertake univer- 
training. But there are some who are 

e and, because of innate ability and 

lth of experience, are capable of success- 
carrying on university work, although 
have not completed their high-school pre- 
equisites. Not only are they capable of hand- 
* this work, but to send them back to the 
school evening session would deaden their 

ire to continue their formal education. For 
ese persons high-school evening session work 
id be so easy they would not feel that it 

s worth while. There is likewise the question 
me. It is assumed that one spends a large 
tion of his time during high school in the 
issroom. But in the university the class reci- 
tion is supposed to be preceded by an even 
nger period of preparation. The amount of 
ass time, therefore, in the working off of high- 
hool deficiencies is relatively greater than that 
university work. Persons are less reluctant 
give up their time if all the preparation, 
hich involves more time than the actual class 


work, may be done at home. 

At the present time many of our day univer- 
sities will not admit persons who do not have 
a high-school diploma. Most universities inter- 
ested primarily in providing educational op- 
portunities for adults, however, allow such 
persons to take the work which they desire, but 
will not grant them a degree. The following 
situation might easily arise. Two persons have 
taken exactly the same work at, say, some 
evening session division of a university. Let 
us suppose that Mr. “A” is a young student who 
has completed his high-school work before 
entering the institution, but Mr. “B,”’ who is 


999 


perhaps twenty years Mr. “A’s” senior, has a 
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high-school deficiency. If Mr. “A’s’ work has 
been of the required quality, and if he has taken 
the requisite amount of work, he is granted the 
degree; but Mr. “B” is denied this final recog- 
nition, even though his record might be far 
superior to that of Mr. “A’s.” The university 
might be much more pleased to have Mr. “B” 
rather than Mr. “A” considered as one of its 
produets. (All of us who have taught adult 
classes will agree, I think, that the seriousness 
with which the more mature person undertakes 
his work aids him materially in the retention of 
the most valuable portion of the work which he 
has completed.) 

Some institutions have said that allowances 
can always be made for special cases, and each 
case should be treated on the basis of its merits, 
but the difficulty of all this is that Mr. “B” of 
our example would never have taken all the 
work which I have assumed that he did, unless 
he were working toward some goal. In some 
states the requirements are such that the educa- 
tional institution has little choice in the matter. 
True it has, at least formally, the right of con- 
ferring all degrees, but it constantly must 
guard against such procedure as may be 
frowned upon by the state departments of edu- 
cation. This is especially true in dealing with 
pre-professional requirements. 

The suggestion has been made that this 
dilemma is more apparent than real, since the 
adult’s educational philosophy should be so 
built up that the degree is meaningless, that 
the knowledge obtained is the important thing. 
The newer educational approach, which is very 
clearly brought out by the growing use of com- 
prehensive examinations, is striving toward 
measurement of attainment rather than specific 
knowledge of individual and unrelated facts. 
This process makes education even more valu- 
able, and perhaps easier, for the adult. Even 
if it is true that knowledge is the important 
consideration, and especially does it sound 
altruistic, mass methods are being used in the 
handling of individuals in many eases to the 
same extent as in the handling of goods in our 
present large-scale productive processes. The 
individual, therefore, wishes some convenient 
and easily recognized standard which follows 
from his achievement. One of the first ques- 
tions which is put to the applicants for many 
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“Are college graduate?” 
During the last few years employers have been 


able to automatically eliminate all applicants 


positions 1s you a 


who do not possess a university degree, and still 
have a very wide choice because of the large 
number of unemployed college graduates. It 
is very embarrassing to explain that all the 
work necessary for a degree has been completed, 
but because of a high-school deficiency, the 
degree can not be granted; furthermore in many 
cases the opportunity to explain is not given. 
Even if given the opportunity, most persons 
would feel somewhat hesitant before outlining 
this anomalous situation. 

If the type of person for whom I am making 
this plea is so very capable, why not ask him to 
take examinations in his high-school subjects 
in order to complete his prerequisites? There 
are several difficulties to be encountered in this 
First, it is very difficult to get 
access to the examinations. I mean by that, 
before a person may take high-school examina- 


pre wedure. 


tions in order to establish eredit, he is usually 
asked to show evidence that he has covered the 
material in such a way that he is likely to pass 
the examination. 
very difficult to show unless he has taken for- 


This evidence is naturally 
malized course work. This is no criticism of the 
high schools. They can not be expected to allow 
just any one to come into their examinations. 
Second, high-school examinations at least in a 
number of subjects tend to be very detailed. 
Such detailed knowledge is not supposed to be 
the foundation for his university work. A 
student might college literature 
course, and yet not be able to pass fourth-year 
high-school English without covering the par- 
ticular literature assignments for that course. 
Is this speeifie knowledge which is obtained in 
these high-school courses absolutely necessary 
“an make a ereditable 
showing in similar but more advanced univer- 
sity courses? 

Many of 
willing to grant degrees beyond the rank of a 


excel in a 


to the adult before he 


our edueational institutions are 
bachelor’s degree upon the basis of achievement. 
Should 
an institution in the granting of its honorary 
-andidates do not 
possess high-school diplomas? It does not seem 
that they should, and certainly a 


I have in mind the honorary degree. 
degrees eliminate all who 


reasonable 
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number of persons have received honorary de- 


grees, although they have not completed their 
high-school training. Putting the situation at 
its worst then, we are willing to confer advanced 
honorary degrees on these outstanding individ- 
uals purely on the basis of attainment, but can 
not, or at least in most eases do not, grant them 
bachelor’s degrees. 

( Could not something be done for these excep- 
tional mature individuals who have not com- 
pleted their high-school work, but who have 
successfully demonstrated their ability to carry 
on university work? ) Perhaps each institution 
should handle this matter according to its own 
best judgment. But then the question arises 
as to whether a particular institution is not 
lowering the somewhat uniform standards which 
are observed by all. Competition among the 
universities is becoming very keen. This is, no 
doubt, most unfortunate, but nevertheless this 
condition exists and we are forced to face it. 
If one institution alone sets up the facilities 
for this class of students, it may be attacked 
immediately by other institutions on the basis 
of lower standards. This matter is always 
brought into the open when such a student 
wishes to transfer from one institution to an- 
other. 

The problem seems to the writer to be so large 
that it can not be settled without a great deal 
of careful thought and study. «4 have no com- 
pleted plan to offer. But would it not be rea- 
sonable to say to the mature student, deficient 
in his high-school work, who has clearly demon- 
strated his ability in handling university work, 
that he will be allowed to graduate in a normal 
way? Perhaps it would be reasonable to re- 
quire even more in the way of scholarship from 
these special cases than from the student who 
presents the usual prerequisites at the time of 
his entrance into the university. Most universi- 
ties require that the student do average work 
for the four years before he is allowed to gradu- 
ate. It would not be asking too much, I think, 
to require superior work from these special 
students, in terms of the usual grade, say a “B” 
average. 

Some have felt that there is no such thing as 
a “self-made man.” But if there is, he is forced 
to attain his position under a decided handicap. 
In spite of these disadvantages, however, there 
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have been numerous examples in this country of 

vell-edueated” men who have had very little 

ve to do with making it easier for these indi- 

luals. Selecting the deserving cases from 

‘he undeserving ones would be a difficult task, 

not insurmountable, and it would certainly 

» some encouragement to those students who 

are most serious in their educational pursuits, 

nd who are probably obtaining the most from 
their efforts. : 
Lewis A. FrRoMAN, 

Acting dean of the Evening Session 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 

Few would claim that we have made the same 
progress in education in the last fifty years that 
we have in electricity or mechanies or in many 
ther fields. We have shortened the time of 
learning, but not on the seale that we have 
shortened the time of digging ditches or making 
clothes. There are about 800,000 teachers in 
this country, reaching some 30,000,000 children. 
If we are to suppose General Motors or United 
States Steel extended to some such proportions, 
there would be a highly paid, executive at the 
head, who would be making the plans and de- 
termining the form of organization. While 
education is recognized as a matter of great 
national concern, the organization and planning 
is left to the states, counties, cities and separate 
school distriets. 

Suppose General Motors has a training school 
for those who are making its radios, and it finds 
that it already has 100,000 trained people for 
75,000 positions. We ean scarcely imagine it 
spending much money in advertising to get 
new students. It would either shut down its 
school or raise the standard for its employees. 

We should know how many new teachers we 
need each year and not train many more than 
that. It is expensive for the country to give 
and for the student to receive three or four 
years of training for a position that does not 
exist. Business would assign to each normal 
school and teachers college a quota of students 
to be aeeepted each year. It would know where 
vacancies were going to oceur, and have the 
teachers ready. 

Our doctrines of states rights and local 
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autonomy interfere with any idea of general 
organization or planning. But there seems to 
be no reason why we should not keep track of 
vacancies and people available. 

If there were a great industry in this country 
with 800,000 employees, we should expect them 
to have a research staff of several thousands 
of scientists, working continuously on its prob- 
lems. This is the way the great progress in 
electricity and mechanics has been made. I was 
talking recently with a young man who was a 
member of the research staff of the Hudson 
Motor Company. He said he was one of twelve 
men who were working continuously designing 
the body of the Hudson ear. He said his spe- 
cial work was designing the door. At the Dow 
chemical works, I was told that they had a 
group of 270 research chemists, who were giv- 
ing their lives to the devising of new products 
and new methods of separation and combination 
for the chemicals in the ground waters of east- 
ern Michigan. 

This country is more concerned or should be 
in the study of its eeonomie, social, criminal and 
educational problems than it is in its problems 
of physies or engineering, but we have the great 
Bureau of Standards working on these physical 
problems, because business needs this informa- 
tion. We have no group of scientists at all 
comparable who are working on our social and 
educational problems. 

Our present depression is costing us some 
forty billions of dollars a year. It is admitted 
that at least half of this calamity is due to 
psychological causes, and that its psychological 
after effects will be far reaching. Most of the 
progress we have made has been due to a new 
hope and faith. If we believe that psychology 
deserves a place among the sciences, we should 
have a thousand psychologists working on this 
side of the problem. 

Henry S. Curtis 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SPECIAL UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

THESE comments are suggested by the notice 
regarding students-at-large at the University of 
Chicago, in the issue of ScHooL AND Society 
for July 7, containing this statement: “The Uni- 
versity of Chicago becomes the first major 
American institution of higher education to ad- 
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mit any student who can demonstrate ability to 
profit by university opportunities to do so with- 
out having to meet requirements for a degree.” 

The University of California has not only 
extended this privilege for many years but has 
extended it to residents of the state without 
charging tuition. If “qualified for admission 
but not desiring to register for a degree,” the 
students have been classed as regular but with 
special programs. Mature applicants not quali- 
fied for admission as regular students but “who 
by reason of special attainments may be pre- 
pared to undertake certain courses in the uni- 
versity” (University of California Cireular of 


Information) have been admitted for many 


years to special status in order to take a limited 


A 


group of related subjects. 


Most applicants for special status, however, 


have not qualified for either kind of status by 


have tried to use special status as a back door 


to a standard institution not charging tuition. 

While the statement quoted at the outset may 
be true of the major private institutions, an ex. 
amination of catalogues indicates that these 
privileges are almost without exception ex- 
tended by the state universities belonging to 
the Association of American Universities. 

C. H. Rostsox 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AT Los ANGELES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FUNC- 
TIONING THROUGH STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 

THe bipolar nature of college administration 
ean no longer be denied. Whether the presi- 
dent does the whole job or whether, as is the 
ease at Bucknell, he has someone who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the so-called 
extra-curricular activities makes little differ- 
ence. The liberal arts college functions through 
the eurriculum and it functions through the 
manifold activities in which students engage 
when, theoretically, they are not studying. It 
is possible, I suppose, to eliminate extra-cur- 
ricular activities from the campus, but so long 
as they are permitted to exist they must be 
supervised and administered as carefully as the 
offerings of the curriculum. This was the con- 
clusion of the Rollins conference of 1931, which 
met under the chairmanship of John Dewey to 
diseuss the true college for the modern age. 
We quote briefly from their report: 

It is recognized that so-called extra-curricular 
activities are really a part of the educational offer- 
ings of the college and should be subjected to the 
same critical analysis, selection and guidance de- 


sirable in other phases of the curriculum, 


Which is more important in molding attitudes 
and in shaping lives may even be a matter for 
debate. Our subject, therefore, has sufficient 
justification through reference to the most re- 
cent philosophy of the liberal arts college. 


That this philosophy of education is not a new 
discovery may be a _ substantiated claim of 
many, but that it is now receiving more than 
ordinary attention can searcely be denied. 

In 1930 the writer, then dean of freshmen, 
in his report to President Hunt and the Board 
of Trustees of Bucknell University ree 
mended the establishment of a personnel oflice 
which would be made responsible for coordinat 
ing all the forces in the university in order to 
effect adequate supervision of student affairs 
and to turn these activities to desirable ends. 
Until such a proposal was made a part ol 
President Rainey’s program it received inad 
quate recognition. In the meantime the Survey 
Committee on “Personnel” and the Committee 
on “Student Aetivities and Organizations” 
which were appointed by President Rainey and 
functioned for the entire year 1931-32 revealed 
intolerable conditions with respect to student 
life on the campus. Data concerning individual 
students were found to be scattered all over the 
‘campus, fraternity presidents constituted the 
only student government body, unsatisfactory 
relationships between students and faculty were 
conspicuous, every conceivable form of gralt 
existed in student organizations, neither a cen- 
tralized nor a decentralized system of super- 
vision was in evidence, campus politics was 
rampant, and for the most part an unwholesome 
situation prevailed. A spirit of urgency domi- 
nated those who took the problem seriously. 
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Deans Haggerty and Judd, survey experts 
| widely known educators, ealled in by the 

sident to consider the ten survey committee 

norts, including the two mentioned above, 
»ommended that a dean of students be ap- 
nted by the president and that he be made 

sponsible for general supervision and ¢co- 
rdination of all matters relating to student 
‘e, Based upon this recommendation the 
resident and the board of trustees established 
in administrative division, responsible directly 
the president and responsible for the super- 

vision and coordination of all matters pertain- 
ng to student life except admissions, classroom 
struction and student discipline. The dean 

students was the name given to the new 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF THE OFFICE 


[he following underlying principles were im- 
ediately drawn up by the new administrator 
nd were to be kept in mind to govern the con- 

struction of the personnel administrative or- 
inization at Bucknell: 


A, A college personnel organization must be an 
entirely separate department, not connected 
directly with the regular administrative or 
disciplinary offices. 

B. It should be responsible directly to the presi- 
dent and through him to the board of trus- 


ees, 


1 


C, There should be a coordination and concentra- 
tion of all the resources of the university for 
the purpose of promoting the best interests 
of individuals in all their aspects. 

), Every independent and interrelated part of the 
program should be constructed with the 
unified final structure in mind. 

E. There should be an elevation of the faculty 
advisory idea rather than a substitution of 
a system which places all responsibility for 
guidance and supervision upon a single in- 
dividual or upon a small group of indi- 
viduals, 

F, There should be a closer correlation between 
theory and practise, between what we are 
teaching in our classrooms and what the stu- 
dents practise in their organizations and ac- 

This is particularly true with re- 

morals, 


tivities. 
spect to government, business, 
ligion, dramaties, citizenship, and music 


and art. 
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G. There should be a closer correlation between 
scholarship standing and participation in 
extra-curricular activities. 

H. There should be faculty-student supervision and 
government of student affairs in order to 
achieve: 

a. Adequate supervision and at the same 
time to teach students to look for and 
guard the highest values to be derived 
from their own activities. 

b. Unity of student and faculty aims in 
the educational process. 

I. There should be the highest possible degree of 
student responsibility in the management of 
student organizations and activities, but stu- 
dent standards should be made to conform 
to the highest teachings and ideals of the 
institution as a whole. 

J. Graft should be eliminated. No student should 
be allowed to make profit at the expense of 
other students and all business activities 
should be open and above suspicion. 

K. Campus politics should be controlled, rather 
than driven under cover, and turned to de- 
sirable ends. Desirable ends are achieved 

‘*when an individual’s policy determines his 

membership in a particular clique or party.’’ 
Undesirable ends are achieved ‘‘when clique 
membership determines in advance what the 
policy of all the members of such a clique 
shall be. Freedom of thought and action in 
this case are denied to the individual.’’ 

L. The philosophy of the calendar should give 
relative prominence to athletics, dramaties, 
religion, social life and other student inter- 
ests. 

M. Organizations and activities which dv not con- 
tribute to the educational process should be 
eliminated and careful scrutiny should be 
given to all new organizations that seek 
recognition on the campus. 

N. The university should be placed at the center 
of student loyalty and all group loyalty 
should be subordinated. 

O. So far as possible all extra-curricular activities 
should be made intra-curricular activities. 

P. Every staff member in the university should be 
a personnel man or woman, in sympathetic 
if not in active contact with the personnel 
office. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
The need for an organization to coordinate 
the services which the university is prepared to 
render outside of the teaching function, and to 
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supervise all student activities and organiza- 
tions, has been met through the creation of a 
personnel council, a student-faculty congress, a 
committee on personnel research, a committee on 
student measurements, a publication board, an 
artist course committee, a budget committee, 
and the inauguration of certain practises in the 
personnel office itself. 

Personnel Council: There are six significant 
aspects or divisions of the personnel council, 


as follows: 


a. In every respect the president of the univer- 
sity is head of the personnel council. The 
council is a coordinating agency. It is re- 

sponsible for the total atmosphere and con- 

ditions on the campus. It should be sensitive 
to the offerings of the college as a whole. 

b. Just as the president must have group chairmen 

0 administer the academic group functions, 


s 


so he must have someone responsible for the 

personnel division. This person should be 

closely in touch and in sympathy with the 

president’s program at all times. He should 
have freedom of action, to be sure, but only 
within the limits of the president’s plan for 
the college program as a whole. 

ce. The first group on the personnel council consists 

respon- 


and 


’ 


of certain ‘‘experts,’’ individuals, 


sible, not for student organizations 
activities, but for certain services which the 
university is able to render to students. This 
group includes: 
(1) The psychologist. 
(2) The vocational counselor. 
(3) The committee on 
measurements. 
The of the 
personnel research. 
(5) The 
groups. 
(6) The college physician. 
(7) The chairman of freshman week. 
(8) The dean of women. 
d. The second significant group on the personnel 
It consists 
of twelve faculty advisers who supervise the 


chairman of the 


chairman committee on 


(4) 


chairmen of the five academic 


council is the central committee. 


twelve major activities and interests of stu- 
In addition to advisers on dramaties, 
citizenship, publications, 
athletics, honorary and professional societies, 


dents. 
social relations, 
musical activities, literary activities, religious 
activities, there are 
advisers on government and on business re- 


activities and forensic 


lations. The central committee serves as an 
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advisory council for the dean of students 
and for the individual advisers who con pos 
it. It is also an active part of the studen: 
The 
appointed by the dean of students. 


faculty congress. twelve advisers ar 
e. The third major group on the personne! ¢ 

This council is con 
posed of students representing eighteen sty 
dent interests as follows: Forensics, honor 


is the student council. 


tersorority council, interfraternity council, 
non-fraternity group, men’s dormitory coun 
house government, 
literary activities, music, dramatics, pub! 
cations, citizenship, freshman class, sopho 
more class, junior class and senior ¢lass, 


ary and professional societies, religion, i: 


cil, women’s 


athleties, 


These student representatives are elected by 
their respective interest groups. 

f. The remaining members of the personnel 
cil are the dean of the university, the regis 
trar and the comptroller. 
members. 


They are exr-off 


THE STUDENT-FACULTY CONGRESS 
The twelve faculty advisers, comprising the 
central committee of the personnel council, sit 
with the student council, consisting of eighteen 
representatives from interest groups on the 
campus, and together they legislate on all mat- 
ters except those having to do with academic 
affairs and student The 
faculty members do not represent the faculty 
in the strict sense of the word; they are on the 
congress because they are definitely interested 
in the student activities they represent. 
Instead of numerical representation, or group 
representation, the congress is constructed along 
the lines of student interests. It will be seen 
that the congress operates as a concrete illustra- 
tion of demoeratie government. The dean of 
students serves as the executive branch. He 
has veto power over the actions of congress. 
Recently the congress has adopted the rules 
committee system whereby any proposed legis- 
lation presented to the congress, instead ot 
being voted through hurriedly, is read and 
passed on to an appropriate committee. This 
committee at the next meeting of congress re- 
ports the proposal and it is aeted upon by con- 
gress. At all the meetings of the congress the 
adviser on government, who is professor of 
political science, sits by the president of 
gress, who is a student, and difficult quest 


discipline. twelve 


con- 


ns 
yns 
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ernment are referred to him, thus giving 
opportunity to teach the principles of 

covernment. 

| statements have been used to define the 

First, “The stu- 


faculty congress has jurisdiction with ref- 


powers of congress. 


to matters which pertain to members of 
Secondly, mat- 


’ 


r more interest groups.’ 
e limited only by the words “academic” 
“disciplinary.” A third statement should 

be added. Each of the interest groups which is 
enized is vested with authority to exercise 
liction over non-academic and non-disci- 

ry problems which pertain exclusively to 

ts respective field of interest. In carrying out 
; authority, these groups are under the direct 
ipervision of the twelve advisers. These men 
ive authority to see to it that the various in- 
ests and activities on the campus are in keep- 

¢ with the best policies of the university. So 
mg as an interest-activity does not clash with 
another interest-aetivity or with the general 
welfare of the student body, the congress has 
) right to interfere. The moment an interest- 
activity does interfere, the congress should step 

the rood of the whole. 

This, then, is the general field of congres- 
activity and responsibility: First, to 
demonstrate constantly a system of self-govern- 


S 9 


ment; secondly, to have jurisdiction over all 
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non-academic and non-disciplinary matters per- 
taining to the members of two or more interest 
groups; and thirdly, to see to it that the activi- 
ties of individuals or groups shall contribute to 
the welfare of the university as a whole. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion 
of such committees as the publication board, 
the research committee, the committee on mea- 
surements or of the activities of the adviser 
on social relations or on business management. 
Suffice it to say that these groups and indi- 
viduals funetion as a part of a coordinated 
whole. 

We can not claim for Bucknell a completely 
satisfactory situation. We do claim one of the 
broadest experiments on student-faculty co- 
We 
combining student enthusiasm and the poise and 


operation we know anything about. are 
mature judgment of faculty members in an 
honest attempt to create an atmosphere of hon- 
esty and sincerity where students can learn to 
live and work and play. Realizing that the 
typical American college campus is a compli- 
cated maze of organizations, activities and in- 
fluences, we are beginning to think intelligently 
in terms of making the so-called extra-curricu- 
lar activities contribute their share to the edu- 
cational process. 
J. Hitiis MILLer 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EVOLUTION IN COOPER UNION 

A PEELING of great personal loss will be felt 
by thousands who year after year attended lec- 
tures of the People’s Institute, the creation of 
Charles Sprague Smith, who for so many years 
guided it. Now the institute is gone, ending 

rty-six winters and springs of cultural oppor- 
for New Yorkers. In the large hall of 
Cooper Union and in elasses at several branches 
ot the Publie Library men and women, young 


t} 


yo 
CunItyV 


and old, of diverse oceupations and interests, 
came of an evening to hear Dr. Everett Dean 
Martin or one of his colleagues diseuss social 
problems, estheties, scientifie research, litera- 
ture, art and philosophy. Seores of those who 
came tor the first time returned to become stu- 
dents in courses prepared for mature minds. 
Mixed with any lament for the passing of the 





institute as a distinct entity must be intense re- 
lief that Dr. Martin is to be able to carry for- 
ward his work under Cooper Union itself as 
head of a new Department of Social Philosophy. 
This may mean that in a new form the People’s 
Institute will live and grow and serve former 
students and generations of new students. The 
announcement of R. Fulton Cutting, president 
of Cooper Union’s board of trustees, and the 
comments of Henry deForest Baldwin, of the 
People’s Institute, give some assurance that the 
old institute’s spirit may thrive in its new body. 

Mr. Baldwin recalls that when the institute 
was established in 1897 it was “an experiment 
in realizing Peter Cooper’s purposes.” 
one of the early agencies for free education of 
adults in this city. With no school building of 
its own, its influence touched many lives and 


It was 








social movements. For more than a generation 
the institute “wrestled with the problem as to 
how most effectively to put the ideas of Peter 
Cooper into operation.” 

The purpose was not the imparting of infor- 
mation for use in the occupations of its stu- 
dents. Rather it strove “to guide students in 
adjusting themselves to their life conditions, to 
give them higher satisfactions.” If this sounds 
abstract or remote from publie interests, those 
who drank at the fountain know how real was 
the gratification. 

A fine old institution in its own right, Cooper 
Union should gain in prestige by addition of a 
Department of Social Philosophy. The fune- 
tions of the new department may be perpetu- 
ated, it is hoped, far beyond the three years of 
life assured to it by the Carnegie grant. The 
English essayist Hazlitt once wrote that “the 
past is as real and substantial a part of our 
being as the future ean possibly be.” The 
future of -Cooper Union is sure to be influenced 
by the distinguished past of the People’s Insti- 
tute; the two having been long associated, the 
passing of one becomes the nourishment of the 


other. The New York Sun. 


THE EDUCATION POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH LABOR PARTY 

A Laporire view of what publie edueation 
should provide has been set down by the execu- 
tive committee of the British Labor party in a 
report for submission to its conference in Octo- 
ber. Compulsory education up to the age of 16 
is demanded, along with the establishment of a 
well-staffed and well-equipped system of free 


secondary education, to be provided for all chil- 


REPORTS 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


WE learn from the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement that H. Ramsbotham, Par- 
liamentary Seeretary to the Board of Eduea- 
tion, London, has furnished R. D. Denman, 
M.P., with the following statement showing 
those countries in which whole or part-time 
school attendance up to or beyond the age of 


15 is compulsory: 
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dren “as a matter of right.” The program js 
put forward with sharp criticism of the police 
of the present government in Great Britain. _ 

The report cites the increasing number of 
boys and girls employed between the ages of 14 
and 17 as an argument for making schoo] at. 
tendance compulsory until the child is 16. Ip 
support of universal free secondary education 
—with the abolition of fees at schools receiving 
grants—the report argues that a child’s indiyid- 
ual personality can best develop in an atmos. 
phere of comradeship and equality. 

An environment which offers abundant op. 
portunity for constructive work and open-air 
activity is also declared necessary, and to this 
end the demolition of antiquated and unsuitable 
school buildings is urged. In elementary schools 
an immediate reduction of classes to forty chil 
dren and eventually to not more than thirty is 
demanded. Special training and certificatio: 
are recommended for all teachers, and better 
equipment, more books and facilities for prae- 
tical work and play are asked for schools 
Wage-earning employment for children outside 
of school hours is opposed in the report, which 
ealls for more open-air and nursery schools t 
aid defective and ailing children. 

It is proposed to give local education author 
ties full power to provide free meals as part o! 
the schools’ normal activities, and to impose 01 
them the obligation of insuring that every sch 
child will have a proper diet. The Laborites also 
favor the restoration of salary cuts to teachers, 
the reestablishment of the system whereby the 
government pays not less than 50 per cent. of 
the educational expenditures of local authorities 
and the building of new schools.—The New 


York Tribune. 


I. BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 

Australia: 14 is the upper age limit for com 
pulsory school attendance at the elementary schoo!s 
in all parts of Australia, but in South Australi, 
Victoria and Western Australia apprentices in cer 
tain trades are required to attend continuat 
classes (where such cases have been established 
for about three years. 

New Zealand: A law of 1920 raised the age 
15, but this has not yet been put into force, and 
14 is the present leaving age. 
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Canada: Alberta: 15 is the school-leaving age. 
British Columbia: 15 is the school-leaving age. 
\fanitoba: 14 is the normal school-leaving age, but 

iren who are not regularly employed may be 
required to attend school till they are 16. New 
Brunswick: in towns education is compulsory up 
6, but children over 12 can be exempted if they 
have passed the seventh standard and are obliged 
start earning. Nova Scotia: 16 is the school- 
aying age in towns, but children over 12 can 
btain exemption, if they have reached the required 
standard, or if they are over 13, for employment. 
Ontario: adolescents of 14 to 16 who have not 
tained university matriculation standard must 
nd school for the full time, unless they have 
btained exemption on the plea of circumstances 
mpelling them to go to work, in which case they 
nust attend part-time courses where such courses 
provided. Saskatchewan: children must at- 
tend school until 15 unless they have obtained the 
high-school entranee standard. 

Union of South Africa: Attendance is compul- 
sory up to 16 in the Cape Province, Transvaal, 
nd the Orange Free State. In Natal it is com- 
pulsory till 15. 

Southern Rhodesia: An Act of 1930 made school 
attendance compulsory for children of European 
lescent up to the age of 15. 

South-West Africa: By an Ordinance of 1926, 
ttendance was made compulsory for children of 
European descent up to the age of 15. 


II. EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Estonia: The actual upper age limit of compul- 
sory school attendance is 14, but a law which has 
not yet been put into force has been passed ex- 
tending it to 16, 

Germany: According to the German Constitu- 
tion, compulsory school attendance should cover a 
period of at least eight years in the elementary 
school, followed by attendance at a continuation 
school until the completion of the eighteenth year. 
The actual age at which attendance becomes com- 
pulsory is determined by the different state legis- 
atures, but in most parts of Germany attendance 
at the elementary school is compulsory from 6 to 
14, and part-time attendance at a continuation 
school up to the age of 18. The Minister of Pub- 
lie Instruction in Prussia issued a decree on April 
1, 1934, instituting a ‘‘year in the country’’ for 
hildren leaving the elementary school. The chil- 
dren who are obliged to spend this year in the 
country are released from the obligation to attend 
& continuation school during that period. 
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Hungary: The upper age limit of compulsory 
attendance is 15. From 6 to 12 in the elementary 
school, followed by three years in a continuation 
school. 

Luxembourg: Attendance at the elementary 
school is compulsory till 13, and all children are 
then obliged to attend part-time continuation 
courses for two years. 

Norway: The upper age limit of compulsory 
school attendance is 15, but a child who has ob- 
tained the leaving certificate and passed through 
the seven classes may leave at 14. 

Rumania: The law provides for compulsory part- 
time attendance at continuation schools or classes 
from 14 to 18, but in practise this compulsion has 
not been enforced. 

Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) : 
According to the Soviet plan attendance is com- 
pulsory up to 15, but in large parts of the Union 
attendance beyond the age of 12 has probably not 
been enforced. 

Switzerland: In the following Swiss Cantons 
attendance at the elementary school is compulsory 
up to or beyond the age of 15: Aargau, Bern, 
Fribourg, Geneva (rural districts), Grisons, St. 
Gall, Solothurn, Thurgau, Valais, Vaud. In addi- 
tion to these cantons some form of part-time 
school attendance beyond the age of 15 is com- 
pulsory in the following: Appenzell (a. Rh.), 
Appenzell (i. Rh.), Baselland, Baselstadt, Glarus, 
Nidwalden (for boys), Obwalden (for boys), 
Schwyz (for boys between 16 and 18), Uri, Zug 
(for boys between 17 and 19), Zurich (girls be- 
tween 16 and 18 must attend domestic continuation 
schools; industrial and commercial apprentices are 
also required to attend continuation schools). 

Sweden: Attendance at the elementary school is 
compulsory from 7 to 14. Children who do not 
pass on to another school must attend continuation 
classes for from two to three years, until a re- 
quired standard has been reached, or until the age 
of 18. 

Yugoslavia: Compulsory instruction covers a 
period of eight years, from 7 to 14 or from 7 to 15. 


III. Unirep STATES OF AMERICA 


The upper age limit for compulsory school at- 
tendance is 15 years or over in all the American 
States, with the exception of Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Texas. As a 
general rule, however, regular attendance is re- 
quired up to the age of 14, and from 14 to 16 (or 
later) only for those young people who have not 
completed the eight standards of the elementary 
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school or have not obtained exemption for employ- 
In 


tinuation 


ment. many of the states attendance at con- 


(where such schools exist) is 


schools 
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compulsory beyond the age of 15 for young px 
who have obtained exemption from full-time a 
tendance before the close of the normal peri 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


THIS article is concerned with some relation- 


ships existing between grades achieved by col- 
lege students in the various elementary science 
These relationships were 


1] 
college. 


in 
computed separately for the group that had had 


courses 


secondary school the particular science eon- 
group that had not previ- 


in 
sidered; and for the 


ously taken it. 


The average of the correlations between grad 
in the three sciences and intelligence is .47, and 
the average of the correlations between cours 
grade in the sciences and general acace: 
standing is .75. These correlations are also Jess 
variable (.67 to .81). 
these correlations between course grade 


To a very slight extent 


general standing are too high, since the grad 
in the specific science is ineluded in the genera! 


academic standing. However, this grade in a 


TABLE 1 


SCIENCE 


Correlations of intelligence and grade 


in course 


TAKEN BOTH IN HIGH 


SCHOOL AND IN COLLEGE 


Correlations of academic standing for 
4 years and grade in course 





Chemistry Physies Chemistry Physics 
C1: First science Second Dishiiew First science Second 
_ taken in science taken 0f08) taken in science taken 
college in college college in college 
1930 28 53 40 19 .67 62 
1931 58 38 7 Bi .80 81 
1932 52 .63 = .79 81 , 
193: 42 46 31 .67 72 5] 
Average 45 49 43 75 .75 67 
p.e.’s .03 to .07 p.e.’s .02 to .05 
SCIENCE TAKEN ONLY IN COLLEGE 
All classes 36 45 59 Bg 
p.e.’s .07 and .06 p-e.’s .05 and .04 





es for a correlation (less than 





* Too few eas 


Table 1 indicates a moderate relationship 
between intelligence, as measured by the Thorn- 
dike test, and college grades in biology, chem- 


istry and physies. The range of the correla- 
tions is considerable (.28 to .63). The average 


r. (.47) seems to be a little higher than most 
correlations reported between course standing 
and intelligence for college students. 

Table 1 shows a considerably larger relation- 
ship existing between course grade and general 
academic standing for 4 years than is the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and course grade. 


40). 


specific science is but 1/20 of the general stand- 
ing, since 5 courses are taken each year for 4 
years and hence the spuriousness of the correla- 
tions here can be only slight. In this connection 
it might be of interest to report the average 


\f 


intercorrelation of term-by-term standing 0! 
men for these four classes, which is .66 (average 
of 112 correlations). 

Table 2 gives the number of cases and the 
average intelligence test score of students who 
have taken a specific science both in secondary 
school and in college, and of those who hav 





the seience only in college. There is no 
hle difference in intelligence between 
‘udents who elect either biology or chem- 
or physies in secondary school and those 
not. No measures of the reliabilities 
averages were obtained, since there 


TABLE 2 
snp Nor TAKING SPECIFIC SCIENCES IN 
ONDARY SCHOOL AND INTELLIGENCE 


Took in See- Did not take in 
ondary School Secondary School 
Cases Avg.int. Cases Avg. int. 


g 145 65 169 66 
stry 344 69 99 68 
. 342 70 112 69 


) observable differences of any signifi- 

1 any of the comparisons. 
Je 3 presents the general academic stand- 
r 4 years, of the men who studied a given 
ce in both seeondary school and in col- 
compared to those who studied the 


TABLE 3 


(VERAGES, SIGMAS AND SIGMA DIFFERENCES 





Biology Chemistry Physics 
CasesAvg. o Cases Avg. Cases Avg. 
Academie Stand- 
tae 


In high school 


and college... 152 3.27 359 3.36 357 3.40 
In college 177 3.28 103 3.34 119 3.29 
(rrade in Course: 
d In high sehool 
4 and college... 152 3.03 .09 359 2.74 357 3.43 
a In college 177 2.76 .08 103 1.97 119 2.88 
n o Difference 13 
Chanees in 100 98 





; scence only in college. There are no observed 

_ lfferences exeept in physies, where, on the 
rage, men who have had physies in secon- 
‘school achieve a general academic stand- 


) 


ng 4 per cent. above the men who have not 
ve oe 


ad physies in seeondary school. This differ- 
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ence may be due to the superior intelligence of 
the former group. 

Men who take but one science in college have 
general academic rating which is less than 3 


per cent. poorer than men who have more than 
one seience in college (3.27-3.35). 

Table 3 also gives the specific science course 
grades of men who have had that science in 
secondary school and of those men who did not 
have that science in secondary school. The last 
two lines of this table give the sigma difference 
of the grades in biology and the probability 
that this difference is due to something other 
than chance. The sigma differences for chem- 
istry and physics were not obtained since, by 
comparing each of these distributions with the 
distribution of biology, it was apparent that the 
chances in 100 that the difference was due to 
something other than chance were 100. The 
course grades of students who had a specific 
science in secondary school are consistently 
higher than the course grades of students who 
take that science for the first time when in col- 
lege. This relation is slight for biology and 
very definite for chemistry and physics. The 
grading system used is: A-5, B-4, C-3, D-2, 
E-1, F-0. D is passing, but for graduation a 
student must have a general average not less 
than 2.5. Students who take chemistry in col- 
lege, without having had it in secondary school, 
achieve, on the average, a grade of 2.04. In 
other words, their chances of passing the course 
are 50-50 and their chances of obtaining a 
grade acceptable for graduation are 1 in 4 
(from distribution curve). 

The average grade of men in their first 
science taken in college is 2.67, as compared 
with their grade of 3.22 in the second science 
taken in college (from a distribution not in- 
cluded herewith); an increase of 21 per cent. 
The grading by these three departments varies 
considerably. The department which grades 
lowest is chemistry. Since this subject is re- 
quired of most freshmen, it is usually the first 
science taken. To counteract the resulting dif- 
ference in populations of the three science 
groups, we treated them separately, finding the 
average grade for each group. The average of 
these three average grades is a truer measure. 
We now find that the figures are 2.68 and 2.87, 
respectively, and the difference in grades in the 
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first and second science groups drops 7 per 
cent. The higher grades made by the second 
science group may or may not be due to trans- 
fer. In these 4 classes, which were the subject 
of this study, the average increase in academic 
standing from term to term is, on the average, 
10 per cent. This in itself may be due to trans- 
fer. However, we know that there are many 
potential elements here, such as choosing easy 
courses, choosing courses in which high grades 
are given, and all the devious means by which a 
student may accomplish a grade which is in 
excess of his real ability and production in a 
course. 


TABLE 4 


academic 
standing 


Biology 
Chemistry 


Physics 


Table 4 demonstrates the marked variation, 
by departments, that exists in grading and 
shows that this variation is not warranted by 
differences in native ability nor in general aca- 


demic standing. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From Table 1: 

(1) Grades in science courses are, to a mod- 
erate extent, a function of intelligence. It 
might be expected that this relationship would 
be more pronounced. 

(2) Grades in chemistry and physies are 
more closely related to general academic stand- 
ing than to intelligence. This relationship 
might be more marked. 

(3) When students take chemistry before 
taking physics, there is a higher correlation 
between physics and intelligence, and a higher 
correlation between physics and academic 
standing than between chemistry and _ intelli- 
gence and chemistry and academic standing. 
These facts may be due to intellectual maturity, 
transfer of training (general or specific), bet- 


ter grading by the instructor or other factors. 


From Table 2: 

(4) No tendeney is observed for bright or 
dull students, who subsequently come to Lg. 
fayette, either to take or not to take biology or 
chemistry or physies in high school. 


From Table 3: 

(5) To a slight extent, students who have 
had physies in high school tend to achieve a 
superior general standing in college. 

(6) There is no relationship between general 
scholarship in college and the selection of biol- 
ogy or chemistry or physies in high school, 
There is a slight tendency for those who have 
had physics in high school to achieve a superior 
scholastic record in college. 

(7) Students who have had a specific science 
in both high school and college achieve a higher 
grade in that science in college than do students 
who take that science for the first time in eol- 
lege. This relationship is slight in biology and 
very definite in chemistry and physies. 

8) Students who take chemistry for the first 
time in college have, on the average, only a 
50-50 chance of obtaining a passing grade and 
one chance in four of obtaining a grade accept- 


able for graduation. 


From Tables 2 and 3: 

(9) There is considerable discrepancy be- 
tween grades in the three sciences—biology, 
chemistry, physics. This discrepancy may not 
be accounted for by differences in intelligence 
nor in general academic accomplishment. 


Hersert W. RoGers 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
May 21, 1934 
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